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Proclamation 
G.SE od 


“Therefore ...1 do hereby 
designate the week of 
October nineteenth as 
Direct Mail Week for 


Cleveland.”’ 


Thomas A. Burke, Mayor 





In 1920, fuel oil supplied 10.5% of total U. S. en- 
ergy requirements. Today, it supplies about 30% 
... and demand continues to gush far beyond the 
capacity of the industry to cap it. 

For many of America’s expanding industries — 
and fuel oil js obviously one — a sellers’ market per- 
sists. This is why the paper industry, so essential to 
all industries, is, itself, in that same market .. . and 
is, itself, one of America’s most expanding. 

“Paper Makers to America” is on its way to 
greater production to meet the greater demand for 


Mead Papers of the Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheel- 
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wright lines. But it will take some doing before 
the demand for these papers can be fully and 
promptly met by supply. 

Meanwhile, you may be sure that your printer 
will do his utmost to meet your needs when you 
specify “the best buy in paper today.” 


* & & Mead offers a completely diversified line of papers in 
colors, substances, and surfaces for every printed use, in- 
cluding such famous grades as Mead Bond; Moistrite Bond 
and Offset; Process Plate; Wheelwright Bristols and In- 
dexes; D & C Black & White; Printflex; Canterbury Text 
and Cover Papers. 


MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF PAPER MAKING 








THE MEAD CORPORATION «© “PAPER MAKERS TO AMERICA” 


The Mead Sales Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17+ Sales Offices: Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright Papers: Philadelphia- Boston -Chicago* Dayton 
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I got a whole shelf full! 


If every salesman wore a hatband that told 
what he was selling... my favorite bonnet the last few 
years would have been that ever-stylish “Convenience”’ 
model. For a while convenience sold almost anything. 
But one nice thing about the Pitney-Bowes postage 
meter is that a salesman can always wear the hat that 


fits the situation. I got a whole shelf full! 


Nobody can deny the convenience Postoflice Speed ...When mail 
of a postage meter for office mailing is metered it is already postmarked and 
or parcel post. You get rid of adhesive cancelled, skips two postoffice steps, 
stamps . . . and separating, sticking, can make earlier trains and planes. 
and locking up stamps. You always Advertising . . . is an extra. The 
have postage in the meter, can print’ meter die which prints postage and 
the exact amount needed. But there postmark, can also print a small ad on 
are other advantages well worth while. the envelope publicize a product. 

Time Saving... for instance, in service, slogan or cause. 

a one-girl office or a big mail room. The Prestige . .. is 
meter will print postage and seal another plus. Metered 
envelopes at the same time—far faster mail means a modern, 
than lick and stick methods. efficient firm. 

Economy .. . rears its ugly head If you want to know gga 
again. Time is worth a lot more, with. what a postage meter 
all salaries higher, and the meter can do, call our nearest 4 
usually shows a saving in postage. office—I’ll come over ait 

Postage Accounting . . . is a_ with my big hatbox... 
headache, until you get a meter which Or write us for an 
automatically keeps its records. illustrated booklet. 


PITNEY-BOWES Postage Meter 


(P8) PitNEY-BoweEs, INc., 2018 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of Metered Mail... largest makers of postage meters 
... Offices in 63 principal cities in the United States and Canada. 
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JACK BIRD SAYS: 
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JACK BIRD, Art Director 
DickiE-RAyMOND, INc. 
Specialists in Direct Advertising 


“, . . for designing types that fit so well 
into direct advertising . . . that suit the char- 
acter of the message and. the art that goes 
with it, whether the mood of the matter 
be light-vein or sober-serious. Special 
thanks for Lydian, which makes such good 
company for so many things. And a hearty 
hosanna for Brush...hand-lettering in type. 
For a good dose of selling in easy-to-take 
style, ATF has a wealth of unbeatable faces 


... ld feel lost without ’em.” 


See the ATF exhibit, booth 28, DMA Convention, 
Carter Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, October 23-25. 


TYPE FOUNDERS 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 
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BALLOON EXTRA BOLD 
Bernhard Modern Bold 
Spartan Black 


Send for single-page specimens in- 


cluding complete alphabets of the 





above and other ATF faces. 
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This is Cleveland . . . a striking view of 
the downtown section, overlooking the public 
square. At left, the ‘Terminal tower. Photo 
by Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 


This Month — 


The Thirtieth Anniversary of the birth of Direct Mail as an 
organized medium of advertising is cause for some sort of a cele- 
bration. “Our field” is growing up. 

In this issue we've tried to give you something very special in 
addition to the regular features. 

The proclamation by The Mayor of Cleve- 
land (the first “Direct Mail Week” on 
record) starts things off just right. The 
Post Office Department reports directly for 
the first time on the place of Direct Mail 
in the postal system. 

You will also find an interesting round-up 
of opinions from many of the past presidents 
of the D.M.A.A. Also statements from the 
Advertising Federation and from men who 
were intimately connected with Direct Mail 
activities before, during and after the war. 
There are opinions from old-timers and such on why they go to 
Direct Mail Conventions. There are a few spicy controversial 
articles, as usual. And many items which contain helpful ideas 
for all of you. Special pre-convention features cover subjects 
never treated in this magazine betore. We'll bet that the article 
“Beware of ‘lests” on page 30 will stir up considerable discussion. 
In other words, we think this is a good pre-convention, Thirtieth 
Anniversary issue. We hope it helps to double or triple the antici- 
pated attendance at both the M.A.5.A. and D.M.A.A, Conven- 
tions in Cleveland. 

Our efforts to give you something special have been greatly aided 
by the many additional advertisers . . . who might be induced 
some day to believe that every month is a good month in THE 
REPORTER. We urge readers and advertisers to see the Directory 
of Direct Mail on page 71. That may be continued every month. 
And should prove helpful. 

From here on the magazine is yours. 
word of it... and like it. 

THE REPORTER reporting staff will be on hand in Cleveland 
to listen, watch and talk. For those who can’t be present, we'll 
give you the highlights next month. But try to be there. I'd 
like to see you. 








Hope you'll read every 


Henry HoKE 








Report for Sept., 1947. The Reporter of Direct Mail: Advertising is published 
monthly by Henry Hoke, publisher, 17 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Telephone Number 
Vanderbilt 6-0888. Subscription price $3. 4 a year. Re- entered as second class matter, Nov. 15, 
1939, at Post Office at New York, N. Y., under act of March 8, 1897. Copyright, "1947, by 
Henry Hoke, New York 17, N. Y. 
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PAPER 
It all began when Champion dropped its first tonnage into the nation’s stream of paper back in 1894. 
Continued improvements and many new papers have maintained Champion’s edge in quality for over 
90 years, while volume grew and variety widened. Scientific research, vast resources, abundant facili- 
ties and uncompromising control of quality, have made Champion synonymous with advancement in 


letterpress and offset printing. Daily output of 2,400,000 pounds is evidence of continued customer 


satisfaction. With constant Champion development this complete line will make a still bigger ripple. 


Champoin Vier AND FIBRE COMPANY... HAMILTON, OHIO 


Manufacturers of advertisers’ and publishers’ coated and uncoated papers, bristols, 
bonds, envelope papers, tablet writing and papeteries . . . 2,400,000 pounds a day 
MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO...CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA + DETROIT + ST. LOUIS « CINCINNATI + ATLANTA + SAN FRANCISCO, 








District Sales Offices 

















THE REPORTER OF DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 





A Report From The United States Post Office Department 


By NELSON B. WENTZEL, 


Deputy Third Assistant Postmaster General 


The Post Office Department is 
greatly interested in what is going on 
in the direct mail advertising field. 
This is as it should be, for the volume 
of mail devoted to advertising and the 
postal revenue it creates constitute 
substantial and important portions of 
the total volume and revenues. But 
from a broader view, the Department 
recognizes the value of such advertis- 
ing as a medium for informing the 
public of the products, equipment and 
services which are constantly being 
developed and_ perfected, thereby 
creating a demand for them which in 
turn makes more jobs and promotes 
business generally. This makes for a 
higher standard of living and con- 
tributes materially to the welfare of 
all our people. 


Congress has granted low postage 
rates to advertising matter and author- 
ized its acceptance under conditions 
designed to benefit mailers by simpli- 
fying and facilitating the procedures 
incident to the preparation and pre- 
sentation of the matter for mailing as 
well as the payment of postage there- 
on. The continuation of these ad- 
vantageous rates and conditions in 
spite of the large increase in the cost 
of the service indicates that Congress, 
too, recognizes the value of advertis- 
ing as a factor in improving and main- 
taining the American way of living. 


It is only natural, therefore, for 
the Department to be interested in the 
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Reporter’s Note: This is the first 
time we have carried a direct report 
from the United States Post Office De- 
partment. Our sincere thanks to the 
Deputy Third Assistant Postmaster 
General for his very thorough analysis 
which should interest every reader of 
this magazine. Nelson Wentzel is a 
friend of all in Direct Mail fraternity. 
He is friendly, sincere and a square 
shooter. His rulings are fair... and 
he knows his business and our business 
from A to Z, and backwards. 











activities of all individuals and con- 
cerns engaged in the many and varied 
businesses and professions connected 
with direct mail advertising, especially 
those comprising the membership of 
the Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion, which has done so much to de- 
velop and improve this method of 
advertising and place it on the high 
plane it now occupies. 


And at this time, as the Association 
is about to hold its 30th annual con- 
vention, it may be of interest to review 
the story of direct mail advertising 
during the past 30 or 40 years as re- 
flected by statistics of the postal serv- 
ice and to recite some of the things 
which have been done by law or regu- 
lation of the Department to facilitate 
and promote the use of the mails for 
direct advertising. 


The gross revenues of the Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year 1917, when 
the Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 


tion was organized, amounted to 
$329,926,116.00. The expenditures 
for that year were $319,838,718.00, 
leaving a surplus of $10,087,398.00, 
due in part to the fact that war condi- 
tions then prevailed. In striking con- 
trast are the figures for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1947, which although 
not yet final will show gross postal 
receipts amounting to approximately 
$1,300,000,000.00, with  expendi- 
tures well over $1,500,000,000.00, re- 
sulting in a deficit of nearly $250,- 
000,000.00. During the same period 
the population of the country has in- 
creased from 103,000,000 to 140,- 
000,000, or about 35% as compared 
with an increase of almost 300% in 
revenues and 370% in expenditures. 
The comparison is all the more 
striking in the revenues per capita, 
which were $3.20 in 1917 and $9.25 
in 1947 from postage on mail and all 
other postal receipts. 


A comparison of the figures for 
1907, or 40 years ago, with those for 
1947 is still more amazing. Then the 
gross postal revenues were only 
$183,585,005.00, or $2.10 per capita, 
and the expenditures $190,238 288.00. 


There is no doubt that advertising 
in all its forms, but particularly ad- 
vertising by mail, has been largely re- 
sponsible for this remarkable increase. 
No other profession or field of- en- 
deavor has made greater progress in 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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efficiency and skill than has that de- 
voted to advertising. In it we find 
some of the ablest and keenest men and 
women of the nation who have become 
experts in their line. ‘They are indi- 
viduals with alert, farseeing, and con- 
structive minds, and the value and 
importance of their services are now 
recognized everywhere. Practically 
all the prominent manufacturers and 
distributors of the almost unlimited 
variety of modern products which are 
available for our comfort and conveni- 
ence owe their success in large part 
to the help of the advertising pro- 
fession in planning their promotion 
and publicity. Although the advertis- 
ing field covers every phase of human 
endeavor, direct mail advertising is 
one of the forms most widely used, 
and it is in this field that the adver- 
tising fraternity have demonstrated 
their originality, ingenuity and versa- 
tility, not only by creating many new, 
odd and intriguing mailing pieces but 
by the various ways in which they use 
the postal service for the purpose of 
increasing the effectiveness of advertis- 
ing, as, for example, by conducting 
researches and surveys to determine 
the extent of the market for the prod- 
ucts, etc., of their clients, and by 
applying the ‘“Book-of-the-Month”’ 
method for creating “repeat sales” to 
other articles, such as “Gadget-of-the- 
Month,” “Toy - of - the - Month,” 
“Things of Science” and now a 
“Multiple Unit Plan” whereby a 
Manhattan retail store has corralled 
over 80,000 new customers for 
quantity sales of merchandise, includ- 
ing cotton, rayon and other cloths by 
the bolt, underwear, and similar 
articles, at bargain prices, to be order- 
ed by mail and in many instances 
shipped by parcel post. 


One Cent Rate Still Prevails 


It is worthy of note that in the face 
of increased prices for practically 
every product and service, including 
first-class mail and most of the special 
services rendered by the Post Office 
Department, the one outstanding 
service for which the minimum one- 
cent rate still prevails is that for ad- 
vertising matter in the form of 
circulars, catalogs and other direct 
advertising material embraced in mail 
of the third class. Even the Govern- 
ment one-cent postal card—sometimes 
called the “poor man’s letter’’—is 
more often used for advertising pur- 
poses. It is estimated that of the more 
than two and one-quarter billion post 


6 


and postal cards used annually the 
major portion is so used, rather than 
for personal messages. 


Although the annual reports of the 
Department, beginning in 1886, car- 
ried estimates of the total number of 
pieces of mail matter of all kinds 
handled, there was no_ reasonably 
accurate breakdown of the pieces by 
classes until 1926, when the Cost 
Ascertainment of the Department was 
established. For 1907 the total 
number of pieces handled was esti- 
mated at 12,255,666,367. For 1913 
it was 18,567,445,160 and for 1926, 





NELSON B. WENTZEL 


25,483,528,621 pieces. The total for 
the fiscal year recently closed is prob- 
ably around 38,000,000,000. Of this 
number over six billion pieces were 
third-class mail which consists princi- 
pally of advertising matter. There is 
no way to determine how many of the 
17 or 18 billion letters handled last 
year were devoted to direct mail ad- 
vertising. Certainly a very substantial 
portion. Adding to this a large part 
of the approximately 3,000,000,000 
post and postal cards handled, brings 
the total number of pieces of mail of 
an advertising nature to probably 11 
or 12 billion. Leonard J. Raymond’s 
monthly estimates of the costs of direct 
mail advertising as published in 
‘Printers’ Ink” are most interesting. 
His total for the calendar year 1946 
was $278,797,150.00 and for the first 
6 months of 1947 he estimates the 
amount to be $159,949,837.00, an 
increase of 16.3 per cent over 1946. 
Should the rate of increase continue to 








the end of 1947, the expenditures for 
direct mail advertising costs, including 
printing, processing, mailing and post- 
age, will aggregate $324,241,085.00, 
which, judging by the Department’s 
estimates of the number of pieces 
handled, is probably conservative. 


A brief summary of some of the 
facilities instituted to simplify and 
expedite the handling of advertising 
mail will show how the Department 
has consistently endeavored to make 
the postal regulations governing this 
class of mail as helpful and liberal as 
possible. Beginning with the general 
authorization of the use of precanceled 
postage stamps in 1903 and the estab- 
lishment in 1904 of the method of 
mailing matter without stamps affixed 
under what is now known as the non- 
metered mailing system, this policy has 
constantly been followed. Originally 
mailings of permit matter were re- 
quired to be presented in quantities of 
not less than 2,000 identical pieces, 
but this has been reduced to the 
present liberal minimum of 300 pieces 
for third-class matter. 


Facilities For Mailers 

With the establishment of the 
Parcel Post System on January 1, 
1913, an entire new field of postal 
service was made available to the 
public, one which has grown in volume 
and usefulness as the classification of 
articles mailable, limits of weight and 
size and other conditions were modi- 
fied and liberalized through the sub- 
sequent years. Much of the parcel 
post business is the result of direct 
mail advertising. During the fiscal 
year 1946 almost one billion parcels, 
weighing 4+,564,000,000 pounds, were 
handled. The revenue therefrom 
amounted to $208,891 ,000.00 and the 
expenditures allocated thereto by the 
Cost Ascertainment were $251,306,- 
000.00, which was $42,415,000.00 in 


excess of the revenue. 


Among the many other additional 
facilities provided are: 


The extension of the precanceled stamp 
privilege to Government stamped enve- 
lopes and postal cards, the precancellation 
to be done by the mailer. 


The attaching of a letter to articles of 
the second, third and fourth classes. 


The use of business reply cards and 
envelopes. 


The establishment of special, low rates 
for catalogs and books (which has given 
a tremendous boost to direct mail adver- 
tising). : 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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TRADE MARK REGISTEREO 


FOR EVERY BUSINESS USE 


With five modern, efficient factories 
and more than 60 years of experience, 
TENSION KNOWS HOW to make better 
envelopes for every business use. Papers 
from the best mills in the country—the 





most modern envelope making equip- 
ment, and skilled craftsmen assure 
finest quality in Tension Envelopes. 
Discuss your mailing, filing or packag- 
ing problems with a Tension representa- 
tive. Write or phone our nearest factory. - 





Manufacturers Selling®Direct to Users 
& 





* 
TENSION ENVELOPE CORPORATION e¢ NEW YORK 14, N. Y., 345 Hudson St. © ST. LOUIS 10, MO., 5001 Southwest Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN., 129 N. 2nd St. © DES MOINES 14, IOWA, 1912 Grand Ave. ® KANSAS CITY 8, MO., 19th & Campbell Sts. 





The use of the simplified form of ad- 
dressing mail for distribution to rural, 
star route and post office box holders. 
The new edition of the U. S. Postal Guide, 
to be released soon, lists the number of 


The introduction of the postal notes 
whereby remittances up to $10.00 can be 
made for the uniform fee of 5 cents. 


The establishment of the minimum in- 


surance fee of 3 cents (in addition to 
regular postage) which provides for in- 
demnity up to $5.00 on articles of the 
third and fourth classes. 


each kind by post offices, counties and 
states, the grand total for the entire 
country in round numbers being 10,000,- 
000, made up of 3,236,000 post office box 
holders, 6,289,000 rural route box holders, 


and 475,000 star route box holders. The foregoing list of new facilities 


and extensions and modifications of 
others evidences the fact that the Post 
Office Department is eager to accord 
the public every advantage and con- 
venience practicable. Certainly these 
steps have greatly benefited the users 
of direct mail advertising. It is sug- 
gested, therefore, that such persons 
and concerns owe it to the Govern- 
ment and the Post Office Department 
in particular, as well as themselves, to 
cooperate to the fullest in thé prepara- 
tion and presentation of their mailings 
in order that they may continue to 
enjoy the continuance of the low rates 
and other benefits available to them. 


The introduction of Form 3547, whereby 
mailers of advertising matter of the third 
or fourth class may obtain the forward- 
ing address of the addressees, for the 
nominal charge of two cents each. 


The furnishing of a receipt for bulk 
mailings of regular stamped mail. 


The adoption of the metered mail sys- 
tem, including the installation of postage 
meters at parcel post windows in .post 
offices to facilitate the mailing of parcels 
and as a public convenience. 


The placing of coin-controlled postage 
meters in post office lobbies and elsewhere 
where the general public may mail letters 
by depositing the amount of postage re- 
quired. 





Mayor's Proclamation for Direct Mail Week 
CITY OF CLEVELAND 


OFFICE OF THE MAYor 


Proclamation 


WHEREAS, over two thousand business executives representing the 
Mail Advertising Service Association and the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association, Inc., will assemble in 
the City of Cleveland for their twenty-sixth and 
thirtieth Annual Conventions during the week of 
October nineteenth, and 


WHEREAS, many speakers of international prominence will be in 
our city to address the delegates and their guests, and 

WHEREAS, educational and commercial exhibits of business and 
industrial firms who produce and use the modern tech- 
niques of direct mail selling will be on display, and 

WHEREAS, the purpose of these conventions and the assembly 
of exhibits is to extend education and acquaintance- 
ship with modern direct mail techniques which are 
directed toward economic progress and a fuller life 
for our people and the world. 

NOW. THEREFORE. IT. THomas A. Burke, Mayor of the City 
of Cleveland, on this 2nd dav of September do hereby 
desienate the week of October nineteenth as Direct 
Mail Week for Cleveland, and recommend and urge 
that full advantage be taken by our citizens of this 
unusual opportunity to learn more about this very 
important phase of our modern living. 


Given under my hand and seal 
of the City of Cleveland this 
2nd day of September, 1947. 


(Signed) Tuomas A. BurKE 
(SEAL) 











Here are some ways to accomplish 
this: 


1. By maintaining up-to-date mailing lists, 
using the several aids suggested by the 
postal service such as placing a return 
address on all mail, including a pledge 
to pay return postage where necessary ; 
requesting notice on Form 3547 of 
change of address on advertising mat- 
ter of the third or fourth class, or by 
submitting lists to postmasters for cor- 
rection. 


2. By addressing all mail legibly, com- 
pletely, in the standard form, and 
avoiding unnecessary key numbers and 
other extraneous matter. 


By preparing mailing pieces in such 
manner as to facilitate its handling 
and distribution, the important features 
being sufficient clear space for the 
address, postage stamps or indicia, 
postmark, and any postal indorsements 
necessary; convenient size and shape, 
avoiding cards not conforming to the 
size, weight and quality prescribed 
for mailing at one-cent postcard rate; 
compliance with conditions governing 
use of window envelopes, particularly 
as to location and transparency of 
window and exposure of extraneous 
matter through window. 


By careful and proper wrapping or 
packing, which means the use of en- 
velopes, wrappers or containers suited 
to their particular contents. 


By separating pieces to Post Offices and 
states where practicable or required, 
as in the case of permit mailings; in- 
cluding delivery zone number in the 
address on all matter going to cities 
where this system is in effect. 


By fully prepaying postage by means 
of postage meters, precanceled stamps 
or the nonmetered permit system, and 
by facing and bundling matter. Im- 
portant or valuable articles should be 
registered or insured. 


. By presenting matter as early in the 
day as possible, scheduling time of 
mailing (especially air mail) to catch 
dispatches which will assure arrival 
of matter at destination for delivery 
as desired. 


Compliance with these suggestions 
will eliminate needless handling and 
expense for the mailer as well as the 
Post Office, help to make direct mail 
advertising more effective and assure 
more satisfactory service to all. The 
Post Office Department is apprecia- 
tive of the fine cooperation which the 
Direct Mail folks have so willingly 
given through the years and is confi- 
dent such cooperation will continue. 
As for the Department, it will do all 
it can, consistent with law and regula- 
tions, to make the use of its many 
facilities and services as simple, con- 
venient and economical as_ possible. 
To this any suggestions and criticisms 
will be welcome. 
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ut FULL COLOR 


tty, Poke 





In today’s increasingly competitive market, FULL Color helps 


you hold your leadership. It puts zip, sparkle 





and real selling power into booklets, folders, circulars and broadsides. 
It stimulates interest and desire, sells any product or service easier and faster. 
The master craftsmen at Stecher-Traung know how to create lithography that sells. 
Now’s the time to get the facts about Stecher-Traung’s many services, 
including the exclusive ‘‘Gang-Run”’ Method that provides literature in 


dramatic FULL Color—at mass production economy! 


Be sure to see Stecher-Traung’s SEND FOR THIS BOOK and see how easy and 


DMAA Convention Exhibit inexpensive: it is lo sles up your advertising 
material with FULL Color. Write for free copy. 








STECHER -7RAUNG 


LITHOGRAPH CORPORATION 


Rochester 7, New York. « San Francisco 11, California 





BRANCH OFFICES 
A 


Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Columbus, Harlingen, Los Angeles, Macon, - 


New York, Oakland, Portland, Sacramento, St. Louis, Seattle 








Miueh To Be Done 


by ELON G. BORTON 


President Advertising Federation of America 


Direct Mail is a very interesting 
inomaly in the advertising field. 


It is possibly used by more business 
irms than any other medium of ad- 
vertising—certainly by as many as 
iny other. Most of the more than 
3,000,000 businesses in the U. S. use 
some form of direct mail to advertise 
and sell, even though they may have 
no advertising budget as such; and 
the great firms use it in tremendous 
quantities. Some firms use it as their 
only form of advertising; others as an 
adjunct or auxiliary to their other 
media. It is my suspicion that the 
figures on the total expenditure for 
direct mail so carefully gathered by 
Leonard Raymond are too low and 
that the total expenditure figures 
would be much higher if they could 
ever be gathered together. 


But direct mail has never received 
the acceptance from many advertising 
leaders which it merits. It is still a 
stepchild in some agencies and ad- 
vertising departments. ‘Too often 
direct mail operations are turned over 
to some second or third stringer while 
the head of the department supervises 
the advertising in the more spectacular 
media. 


That is why, as a former Mail 
Order and Direct Mail devotee, I am 
glad that D.M.A.A. is growing in 
size and effectiveness. ‘There is still 
so much to be done in organizing and 
publicizing this medium. 


Direct Mail people are among the 
most earnest workers in organized 
advertising—they are “‘eager beavers’’ 
in every phase of the industry. Their 
enthusiasm and energy for direct mail 
seem also to extend to the wide aspects 
of all advertising. I have seen this 
again and again in local advertising 
clubs and we see it constantly in the 
national aspects of AFA work. I long 
ago learned that a direct mail en- 
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thusiast can be counted on as a 
booster in the cause of advertising. 


Can direct mail ever be as well 
organized and promoted as the other 
media are organized? Yes, it can be, 
but it is a more difficult task. Where 
radio has about 1200-1500 stations, 
outdoor advertising plants total some 
hundreds, and magazines and news- 
papers are numbered in four figures 
each, there are hundreds of thousands 
of printers, letter shops and direct 
mail firms. And the forms and uses 





ned 


ELON G. BORTON 


of direct mail are nearly as numerous 
and varied. D.M.A.A. and M.A.S.A. 
have made a good start, but they 
have a long way to go yet. More 
power to them. ‘They must succeed if 
direct mail is ever to reach its full 
prestige and power. 








An Opportunity Kor Public Service 


by RICHARD D. MATHEWSON 


RICHARD D. MATHEWSON, Manager of Inter- 
national Division of Newsweek Magazine. 
Before and after war Circulation Manager of 
several large national magazines. During the 
war, an OWI Program Manager directing a 
number of campaigns . . . and official liai- 
son between OWI! and the Graphic Arts 
Victory Committee. 


For this convention number, I’ve 
been asked to write a review of the 
direct mail industry's work in the war. 
All the kudos have been passed out 
long since for the steady, effective job 
direct mail did on all those campaigns 
to buy bonds; volunteer as a Cadet 
Nurse, Wave, Wac, Marine; save 
paper, fats, rubber, fuel, and your 
higher pay; don’t talk, use more V- 
Mail, observe OPA rules, etc., etc. 
One year thirty of them were running 
concurrently. Practically all of them 
were important to the war effort, and 
the kudos direct mail earned (in 
Washington and in every city where 
direct mail men and women got to- 
gether to contribute skill, time, hard 
work and occasionally some of their 


, 
company’s money) were well de- 


served. 


The only point in harking back 
now is to point to some of the peaks 
(Continued on Page 11) 
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of power and prestige that direct mail 
reached in those war days . . . power 
and prestige that was a result of cen- 
tral planning and pooled efforts, 
steadily maintained, for nation-wide 
programs in the public eye and for the 
public good. Then, let us pose some 
possibilities for recapturing that same 
special reputation by carrying on 
similar direct mail planning and effort 
for current programs of national 
interest. 


Special Job for Direct Mail 

During the war, direct mail people 
initiated and executed many direct 
mail projects that frequently sparked, 
and carried, the success of entire cam- 
paigns. To mention a few cases: the 
top brass in G-2 called the direct mail 
leaflet campaign for all key war plants 
(including a spot called Oak Ridge 
although we didn’t know it at the 
time), “the best single project in the 
civilian Security of War Informa- 
tion Campaigns”. Salient projects of 
all the Cadet Nurse drives were based 
on direct mail coverage of special 
prospect-targets, as well as constant 
and crucial, direct mail to local com- 
mittees. The Red Cross and Treasury 
got ‘best measurable results” from the 
use of a direct mail channel that was 
schemed up, welded together, and 
fought thru (the Army, Navy, Post 
Office, and the Government Printing 
Office) by direct mail men. In these 
campaigns, and others, magazine and 
newspaper advertising, radio, movies, 
posters, etc., were heavily and suc- 
cessfully used. But direct mail was 


needed at many strategic times and 
spots to carry a special job, to supply 
back-up to other media, and to help 
make the campaigns an_ over-all 
SUCCESS. 


Are direct mail people as alert, as 
willing, as aggressive, as _public- 
spirited mow in searching out the 
“direct mail” times and spots in cur- 
rent national programs? If so, is the 
industry, thru its national committees, 
providing an organized channel to 
offer this individual talent to national 
campaigns—and all as part of a plan 
that certaintly won’t do Direct Mail, 
and what it wants to sell the public 
about itself, any harm. 


The campaigns now: sponsored by 
government agencies, and other groups 
and associations, surely have a need 
for the kind of direct mail counsel and 
help that direct mail people themselves 
can best give, similar to the general 
advertising help provided these cam- 
paigns by the Advertising Council. 


More Public Service Needed 

Has a study been made of the cam- 
paigns now conducted by the Adver- 
tising Council, and other organiza- 
tions, with regard to direct mail 
techniques and helps and know-how 
that can be applied? Has the direct 
mail industry offered to the govern- 
ment agencies, and other sponsoring 
groups, ideas on direct mail projects 
that can be used for those jobs at 
which direct mail excels? Such coun- 
sel might be organized thru a national 
committee, or pool, that would not 
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A Salute to the 
D.M.A.A. President 


While planning for a round-up of 
opinions from PAST PRESIDENTS, 
we asked the present president, Ed- 
ward N. Mayer, Jr., if he wanted to 
make any special report or state- 
ment for this issue. He said he 
would let the record speak for itself 
--.- and go along with his regular 
column (see page 48). 


The D.M.A.A. has _ prospered 
under the dynamic, aggressive and 
skilled leadership of the country’s 
outstanding authority on postal 
affairs. Membership has jumped; 
publicity and services have _ in- 
creased; finances are sound. 


Ed Mayer deserves a salute from 
every user of the mail. 


necessarily require special financing 
by the industry. These public services 
might well go beyond sheer counsel, 
and extend to the making of dummies, 
writing of copy, and even the super- 
vision of printing and distribution, 
without any great financial outlay. 
Some central point from which 
specific and top-rank direct mail serv- 
ices could go to a dozen or so national 
organizations sponsoring public-in- 
terest campaigns would certainly pay- 
off in good will, good public relations, 
for the direct mail industry. The 
Advertising Council devotes a con- 
siderable annual budget to this type 
of a job for general advertising, and 
it is worth every dollar of it to the 
advertising profession. ‘The direct 
mail industry has the same opportuni- 
ty, the same incentive of public service 
plus, the same war-born experience 
on which to draw for some plan 
geared to the needs, and budgets, 
however modest they may be at first, 
of the direct mail fields. 


The Advertising Council is making 
very skilful and successful use of some 
of the media pools—like car-cards, 
outdoor boards, etc., that were cen- 
tralized and administered by the old 
OWI Graphic Bureau. Has the 
direct mail industry explored the possi- 
bilities of resurrecting some of the 
direct mail channels that were created 
and corralled for war needs? 


Idea Pool 
Most local drives for Red Cross, 
Community Chest, Civic Betterment, 
etc, are based on direct mail, prepared 
by direct mail men. Has the industry 
a clearing house for successful letters, 
resultful campaign techniques to 
which other communities can go for 
guidance and new ideas? It should 
not be impossible to keep something 
like this from becoming unwieldy, 
and to focus it up in such a way 
nationally that the whole plan reflects 
to the greater credit and prestige, of 

the direct mail industry. 


To assess these possibilities and 
better ones—and the problems that go 
with them—why not resurrect an- 
other war-time way of getting good 
ideas fast from the direct mail in- 
dustry: a symposium in THE Reg- 
PORTER addressed to the theme: 
‘How Direct Mail Can Put Its Best 
Foot Forward By Helping National 
Programs’. 
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There’s no other publication that talks 
direct mail exclusively to direct mail users. 
That’s why The Reporter is such an im- 
portant medium for suppliers. 
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HOMER J. BUCKLEY 


This year the D.M.A.A. celebrates 
its 30th anniversary. In the first few 
years of the association’s existence, a 
battle was waged in organized adver- 
tising circles for recognition and ac- 
ceptance of Direct Mail as a medium 
of advertising, for participation in the 
nation’s advertising appropriations. 


How did the organization get 
started? It really goes back to 1915 
when the Associated Advertising 
Clubs held their International Con- 
vention at Toronto, Canada. William 
Woodhead, the Associated Clubs’ 
President, gave me the assignment of 
building the first Direct Mail Depart- 
mental Program as a part of the 
Clubs’ Convention. I was able to 
round up a group of notable speakers 
for a three day session. It was such a 
great success, with an attendance close 
to 500 each day, that I was asked to 
repeat a Direct Mail Departmental 
at the Clubs’ Convention the next 
year in Chicago. Out of the experi- 
ences of these two Departmental Pro- 
grams, and encouraged by Tim Thrift 
of the Multigraph Company and Ray 
Fellows of the Addressograph Com- 
pany, came the inspiration and urge 
to create the Association of Direct 
Mail Advertising. 


An interesting incident and de- 
velopment of the Toronto Depart- 
mental Sessions was the attendance of 
a young man, Mr. John Blair, of 
Erie, Pa., who was there, so he told 
me to gather some ideas for starting 
a mail order merchandising business. 
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The D.M.A.A. 
In Retrospect 


by HOMER J. BUCKLEY 
Organizer and First President ® 1917 - 1918 @ 1928 


Within a few years John Blair had 
a successful million dollar mail order 
business operating under the name of 
the New Process Company, selling 
luggage, shirts and other specialty 
items exclusively by mail and he is 
going big today. 


In February 1917, a_ corporate 
charter was applied for to the Secre- 
tary of State at Springfield, Illinois, 
with the following names as incorpo- 
rators, Gridley Adams, Stewart 
Warner Corp.; Byron Bolt, R. R. 
Donnelley Co.; Homer J. Buckley, 
Buckley, Demet & Co.; Robert C. 
Fay, Chicago Paper Co.; and Ray 
Fellows, Addressograph Co. 


First D.M.A.A. Convention 


In May 1917 the D.M.A.A. held 
its first independent Direct Mail con- 
vention at the Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, with a registration of 575. A 
notable feature of this convention was 
the closing banquet staged by civic 
groups and the advertising men of the 
City of Kalamazoo, Michigan. The 
banquet hall was profusely decorated 
with Kalamazoo products and the 
walls banked with Kalamazoo celery. 


Succeeding annual conventions 
grew more popular and multiplied in 
attendance. The International aspect 
of the Direct Mail Association gained 
prominence at the London Conven- 
tion of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs in 1924, and Berlin in 1929. 
In both instances, I was requested to 
build the Direct Mail Departmental 


Programs. As in previous years, the 
Direct Mail Departmental with its 
speakers and programs seemed to draw 
larger attendance than any other 


media group. 


The D.M.A.A. reached its heights 
of success in the years of 1927 and 
1928. ‘The Chicago Convention dréw 
a registered attendance of over 2000. 
Men and women packed the Stevens 
Hotel meeting rooms and _ banquet 
halls and following this, two great 
western conventions were held. In 
Los Angeles in 1927 and in San 
Francisco in 1928 under the ca- 
pable direction of Chick Collier, the 
D.M.A.A. convention secretary. 


West Coast Activity 


In both instances the officers and 
the directors of the Association made 
the trip west and largely constituted 
the program of guest speakers, sup- 
plemented by selected local speakers. 
Both of these western conventions 
were huge successes, financially and in 
planting the seeds of Direct Mail in 
the Pacific Coast States. No doubt in 
some measure they provided the 
stimulus and inspiration for the 
creation of advertising association of 
the west, now directed by our Chick 


Collier, as Executive Director. 


One cannot review the early history 
of the D.M.A.A. without bringing 
the name of John Howie Wright to 
the forefront, who as editor and pub- 


lisher of POSTAGE MAGAZINE, 
(Continued on Bottom Page 16) 
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Looking for 


fresh Ideas’? 


Come to Booth 51 
at the Cleveland 


DMAA Convention! 


































You will be in Cleveland 
primarily to absorb prac- 
tical new ideas for your own Direct Mail programs, 


To aid you in this we have assembled a display of 
Direct Mail pieces that have been unusually successful 
for others, A large number of different types of 
promotions are represented, 


Among them you will find some fresh ideas that will 
be helpful to you during the coming months, 


DMAA and MASA members: Make a note now to visit 
Booth 5l. 
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L. ROHE WALTER 


Fantastic public misconceptions 
about the purposes, utility, efficiency 
and benefits of the American free 
enterprise system are gaining increas- 
ing acceptance. Storm warnings are 
flying which experienced business 
navigators must heed. In doing so, 
Direct Advertising can play a vital 
part in an emergency situation. 


For example, 53.2 per cent of the 
persons expressing opinions, in a recent 
Psychological Corporation survey, felt 
they would get more since “‘govern- 
ment ownership would eliminate 
profit” and “would eliminate unneces- 
sary advertising.” ‘That’s how they 
answered the question, “If the govern- 
ment owned and managed industries 
would you get more or less for your 
money than you do now?” 


General Mills recently asked a 
large number of people, ““Would you 
say that General Mills is unselfish 
and public spirited or selfish and 
grasping?” In 1943, when the same 
question was asked, 43 per cent re- 


plied they “didn’t know.” Today 56 


Objective 


Economic 


Education 


by L. ROHE WALTER 


Director of Public Relations — The Flintkote Company 
Past President, D.M.A.A., 1939 - 43 


per cent reflect the growing attitude 
of skepticism towards business in 
general by replying in the same vein. 


Public Ignores Loss Side of Ledger 


Other recent surveys by the most 
competent authorities indicate that 55 
per cent of the public do not believe 
in the truthfulness of Annual Re- 
ports; that over 50 per cent believe 
state nationalization of business would 
be as good or better than the free 
enterprise system; that approximately 
50 per cent of the nation’s factory 
workers today are unhappy in their 
work because their jobs are dull and 
uninteresting. 


Dr. Claude E. Robinson, President, 
Opinion Research Corporation, has 
frequently emphasized that the public 
does not appreciate the loss side of 
the profit and loss ledger; that its at- 
tention is focused on the profit side 
alone. The public, according to 
studies made by the Opinion Research 
Corporation, thinks companies made 
30 per cent profits in wartime and that 








D.M.A.A. IN RETROSPECT 
(Continued from Page 14) 
was a driving force in creating wide- 
spread interest in Direct Mail, both 
by his public appearances as a plat- 
— speaker, and his effective editor- 
ials. 


The D.M.A.A. has had its share 


of adversities, particularly during the 
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depression years of the early thirties, 
but capable leaders always seem to 
come to the forefront when needed 
and today in the year of 1947, the 
D.M.A.A. once again is full of vigor 
and vitality and destined to perform a 
constructive service for the advance- 
ment of Direct Mail advertising both 
for the user and the producer. 


they make an average of 25 per cent 
profits in peacetime on either sales or 
capital invested—people don’t dis- 
tinguish between the two! Now the 
public is not against profit; in fact, 
it believes in making a profit and 
thinks a profit of about 10 per cent 
is fair, but it objects to profits of 25 
to 30 per cent. Actually, business 
profits, according to the National City 
Bank, were 2.9 per cent on sales, 5.9 
per cent on investment, during the 


years 1923 to 1941. 


Labor Costs 


The erroneous public misunder- 
standings about the profits of enter- 
prise are further accentuated by this 
fact: employees think the bosses and 
owners get 75 cents out of the dollar 
that is paid out to employees, owners 
and managers, and that the employees’ 
share is 25 cents. Actually, the em- 
ployee gets not 25 cents of this dollar, 
but approximately 87 cents! And, if 
all profits were added to wages, the 
latter would be increased by only 4 
per cent, which, obviously, would 
leave no funds with which to buy ad- 
ditional equipment—and without new 
tools and machines wages would soon 
decline. In fact, a company without 
profits can soon become a company 
without jobs. 





Inevitably, then, a whole chain of 
human behavior starts with and re- 
volves around these deep-seated mis- 
conceptions about the free enterprise 
system and particularly as to the 
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DIRECT RESULTS from the DICKIE-RAYMOND SCRAPBOOK 





HANDBOOKS TO FOLLOW THE HANDSHAKE 


Booklets introducing The Company to new employees 
call for a friendly touch — with the reader as well as 
the firm kept well in mind. Necessary rules should 
always be rationalized — then they won’t be resented. 
And won’t appear as deadly do’s and don’ts. That’s 
where we come in — with our outside viewpoint that’s 
often just what’s needed. These handbooks — for 
American Airlines and Pilgrim Laundry —are typical 
of our work in this field. Friendly as well as informa- 
tive, they’re designed not only to make the newcomer 
feel at home — but to feel that he’s really wanted. 
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TWICE-TOLD TALES—D-R STYL 


Hawthorne may have had his troubles, but they were 
nothing compared to those of the advertiser faced 
with the problem of presenting the same story year in, 
year out — yet making it sound new, different, com- 
pelling. Case in point: Liberty Mutual, whose story 
we’ve helped tell since 1929. The theme: why insur- 
ance is important, and why it’s important to get 
Liberty Mutual insurance. The variations: descriptive 
booklets and folders telling Liberty’s story not twice, 
but ad infinitum. And, we might add, ad infinitum 
variatum — with profit non disputandum. 
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SERVICING THE SERVICE CONTINGENT 


Included among the firms we’ve worked for are many 
with a service rather than a product to sell. For exam- 
ple, The Wall Street Journal, Kiplinger Washington 
Letters, United Business Service, and Barron’s—for 
whom circulation promotion involves selling the sizzle 
rather than the steak. Sizzle-sellers of long-standing, 
we find that a matter-of-fact approach pays off—wheth- 
er it’s a folder, letter, or booklet that’s involved. And 
clients report receiving a gratifying number of letters 
beginning ‘“‘enclosed find check for subscription...”’. 
Which is, of course, the way we planned it. 
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Ever hear of a well-rounded specialist? That, 
we think, is us. We’re specialists in sales promo- 
tion and direct advertising. We plan, write, 
design, and produce promotional pieces aimed 
to influence a selective market. And we’re well- 
rounded in the range of material we put out — 
» letters, folders, catalogs, booklets, surveys, etc. 

Techniques developed over 25 years bring in 
® such direct results for our clients that 90% re- 
new year after year. Perhaps we could make 
you happy, too. Write on your business letter- 
head for a copy of ‘“Things Every Sales Execu- 
tive Should Know About Dickie-Raymond”’. 
Address: DICKiE-RAYMOND, INC., 521 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK 17, or 80 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 
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There’s Only One 
DICKIE-RAYMOND 


DIRECT ADVERTISING, MERCHANDISING 
AND SALES PROMOTION COUNSEL 
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profit companies make. It is at the 
heart of unrealistic wage demands 
such as: “Companies can grant a 25 
per cent wage increase without rais- 
ing prices because they are making 
so much money.” And it is the kernel 
of the so-called liberal viewpoint that 
somehow you can get higher pay by 
producing less goods per hour of 
labor. 


As a consequence, a large majority 
of the public honestly believes that 
business men are greedy, sitting on 
money bags and taking the shirts off 
peoples’ backs so that they may add 
to their ill-gotten gains. Equally true 
is the fact that they have little or no 
understanding, as Carl Snyder argues 
in “Capitalism The Creator’, that 
risk takers in the aggregate lose about 
as much as they gain. 


Management Public Relations 


And, as is so well known to busi- 
ness men, risk-taking in search of 
profits has been a great dynamic force 
in American life. Simply stated, the 
basis of our tremendous industrial 
strength and our high living standards 
is the investment of capital, the use of 
labor-saving machinery, greater out- 
put per hour of labor, and lower prices 
so that the normal comforts of life 
are attainable by most of our people to 
a higher degree than in any other 
nation. 


Now, perhaps more than at any 
other time in history, business should 
raise its sights and present its funda- 
mental case by intelligent, constructive 





planning in the field of public rela- 
tions. It must tell its story and win 
friends as regards “the right further 
to serve and grow and achieve—the 
proper relationship with government 
and government with  business—a 
clear understanding by the people of 
the functions of business so that busi- 
ness can do more for the people— 
provide a higher standard of living— 
better wages—a richer and _ fuller 


life.” 





Public Opinion Many Private Opinions 


The great job ahead is the rehabili- 
tation of the American commercial 
system in the eyes of the American 
public. This is a difficult task re- 
quiring all the ingenuity, sincerity, 
and vision which our industrial lead- 
ers can marshal in its behalf. It may 
well prove to be the major job ahead 
for business to tackle and to handle. 


It should be clearly understood that 
circumstances have made it necessary 
for American business to explain itself 
to a public that has been taught to be 
suspicious of explanations that come 
from business. ‘Thus the influences 
that have made it necessary to explain 
business have also made difficult the 
job of doing so. 


The job of preparing explanations 
of American business is no problem. 
The facts are available and merely 
require arrangement. When they are 
added together and weighed, they are 
favorable to business. The problem is 
to find a way to assure the public 
that the facts are credible. 
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Essential to the solution of the 
whole problem is a realization of the 
basic facts that Public Opinion is, in 
fact, the sum total of many Private 
Opinions and that if each individual 
company would aggressively and con- 
tinuously interpret the truthful facts 
about the benefits of the free enter- 
prise system to its own employees as 
to the mutuality of interests between 
labor and management in an expand- 
ing economy, the national problem of 
the need for industrial peace would no 
longer exist. 


Direct Advertising’s Role 


Direct Advertising is ideally suited 
to play a major role in the program of 
explaining those underlying social, 
economic and political forces which 
have given American capitalism and 
American industry a dynamic and 
venturesome quality not found in the 
economic organization of any other 
country. Plant magazines, house 
organs, plant posters, annual reports 
to employees, letter campaigns, all 
these and many more forms of this 
versatile advertising medium, are the 
tools which management will find 
increasingly useful in a program of 
specific, personalized and objective 
economic education, directed to re- 
cipients who already know and work 
with the program’s sponsors. Such a 
program, it should be emphasized, 
should not be a campaign to induce 
employees to act in the interest of 
management and owners but objective 
education in its truest sense, present- 
ing facts without which employees 
cannot act intelligently and _ realistic- 
ally even in their own interests. 


Impractical? Too costly? Never 
done before on a broad scale? Quite 
true. But remember the wise skipper 
throws some of his cargo overboard 
when his ship is threatened in the 
storm. The amount of sales cargo 
which may be lost by devoting more 
and more direct advertising to selling 
the truth about American business on 
the local industry level will be a drop 
in the bucket compared with the 
ultimate good that would come from 
hlotting out the dangerous, even terri- 
fying, misconceptions about American 
business that are findines increasing 
acceptance. The stakes are high; the 
strategy suggested may present the 
last opportunity manavement faces if 
it is to avert more serious difficulties 
later. 
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Lithographed in 4 Colors 


on a Hanne 


THIS NEW HARRIS-SEYBOLD MOVIE WON’T HELP YOU! 


For, in that case, you already know that offset 
lithography, from the standpoint of both 
economy and effectiveness, is a great tonic for 
overworked budgets. And the chances are that 
you are now specifying offset lithography for 
the bulk of your advertising literature. 

For those who want to know more about 
the lithographic process, we have prepared a 
20 minute movie —in full color and sound — 


entitled “‘How to Make a Good Impression’’. 
It is now available to lithographers for show- 
ings to advertisers and agency groups. 

Come to think of it, even some old-timers 
may want to see what strides have been made 
in the lithographic process in the past few 
years. Here’s your chance. Ask your lithogra- 
pher to show you this movie, or write us direct. 


Harris-Seybold Company, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 
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RB. THE SUCCESSFUL LITHOGRAPHIC JOB BEGINS HERE. 
Call in your lithographer at the very beginning—while there is still 
time to make use of his specialized knowledge. Let him help you 
plan the production of the job step by step. It may be too late to 
effect important savings if you wait until all the details of size, re- 
touching, etc., are determined, before “turning over the job”. 
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3. HERE IS ONE GOOD WAY TO EXPEDITE DELIVERY. 
Get in line early. Allow your lithographer to schedule your job 
while it is still in rough form. Then, while it is “awaiting its turn” 
in his plant, you can proceed with the final layout and art work. Be 
sure, however, that it is ready when promised. Otherwise, you may lose 
your place in line and embarrass both yourself and the lithographer. 
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2. AVOID THAT EXPENSIVE FRACTION OF AN INCH. Quite 
often, as little as an extra half inch in the size of your job will prove 
to be a wasteful luxury—if it prevents cutting the piece out of a 
“standard size” sheet of paper. Your lithographer can help you 
avoid such waste, and, perhaps may suggest other economies, if you 
consult him before the layout and working art have been completed. 


One of offset’s big advantages is that it allows you to use the full 
capacity of the press—with practically no additional cost for plates. 
Appreciable savings are often effected by gang runs, or by running 
an additional smaller folder along with the larger piece. But this, too, 
requires planning and calls for a decision during the initial stages. 


There’s nothing mysterious about offset lithography. Just as with any other mass reproduction process, 
offset requires clean, intelligently prepared copy—regardless of whether you are buying ruled form work 
or a handsome brochure. The successful buyer is one who recognizes this fact. He places his work with a 
supplier whose experience, equipment and personnel best qualify him to produce a given job. Further 
than that, he is wise enough to see to it that the lithographer has enough time to do the job well—and 
that he makes a legitimate profit. For a brief presentation of the values of offset lithography, write for a 


copy of “Why Offset Lithography Is On The March”. 


MARRIS-SEYBOLD COMPANY. 
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More D.M.A.A. Past 
Presidents Speak 


by ROBERT E. RAMSEY 


Twenty six years, one more than a 
quarter of a century, have passed since 
1 was President of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association. 


Thinking back to that smoke- 
choked room in Cleveland where my 
election took place as President of the 
Board, and thinking through the 26 
intervening years, I have one out- 
standing thing hit me between the 
eyes. 


That is the immutability of the 
rule that to be effective direct-by-mail 
advertising must be DIRECT. It 


must be personal. 


It must strike a responsive chord 
with its addressee—‘“‘on its own” as 
it were, without benefit of symphony 
orchestra, four colored painting, or 
ballyhoo of any kind. 


Any time you doll up direct adver- 
tising with gadgets, trinkets, and side- 
issues, you run the risk of losing, and 
probably will lose effectiveness. 


In 1938, retiring from the big cities 
to the country, giving up more or less 
completely the servicing of accounts 
of others I started a direct-by-mail 
business of my own—the sale of 
postage stamps to collectors. ‘The 


ROBERT E. RAMSEY e 1921 
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business is 100% by mail, no personal 
contact, no counter trade, and if | 
ever needed further proof of the fact 
that was drilled into me around 1906, 
by Professor George Burton Hotch- 
kiss of the New York University, that 
to be eftective direct-by-mail adver- 
tising must be DIRECT, I got it. 


Spending one’s own money and ap- 
plying one’s own time to a_ business 
that is exclusively by mail, gives one 
a different angle on a number of 
things. But first, last and all of the 
time, | have found the indirect in 
direct advertising is almost certain to 
lead direct to failure, or at best poor 
effectiveness. 


For example, I recently, a bit lazy, 
and furthermore not wishing to put 
my own money into it bought 500 
16 page folder-leaflets issued by a 
maker of stamp albums and collectors 
supplies. We dealers had to buy 
them, at $3.00 per 500. I knew it was 
not direct, it was a muddled message, 
but during the war years albums and 
supplies had been on the verboten list, 
and I thought maybe it would do. 


I sent that leaflet, with my name 
pasted over the manufacturers— 
which was another non-direct idea in 
the leaflet-—and I got precisely two 
orders, one for $1.80 and one for $1. 
Total orders $2.80. Cost of first 
mailing for leaflets $3, for postage $5, 
for return envelopes, etc., $1, total 


cost $9. ‘Total orders $2.80. 


Then I wrote a personal message 
oftering dozens of album pages, etc., 
(almost the same material as was in 
the two color expensive looking 
leaflet) and issued a three page mime- 
ographed “house organ” called RAM - 
SAYINGS. The total cost including 
postage, mimeographing, etc., was less 
than on the leaflet-folder mailing. 


Results—DOZENS of orders. 


‘Two simple examples :—same list, 
almost same goods offered, one almost 
complete failure; the other quite good 
results. So I repeat the law is im- 
mutable—Direct Advertising to Be 
Effective Must Be Direct—Must Be 
Personal—in 1947, and years to come 
as it has been since 1921. 
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by CHARLES R. WIERS 


Vice-President in Charge of Sales, 
DeLong Hook and Eye Company 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Although it is probably true that 
no loss of life or even of business 
would occur if a number of associa- 
tions, publications and whatnot were 
to fold up, I am sure that cannot be 


said of the D.M.A.A. 
The D.M.A.A. from its very in- 


ception has been a helper on a tangible 
basis. It has not only pointed the way 
and offered a variety of ways for 
doing this or that successfully, but 
has also supplied specimens showing 
how to proceed without missing the 
mark very often. 


Moreover, it has always been well 
managed and conducted by the best 
men in the Direct Mail field. ‘These 
informed and most highly respected 
men, to their everlasting credit, have 
given of their time and effort un- 
sparingly, and without comperfsation, 
to make the aims and ideals of the 
D.M.A.A. stand out until today.- its 
record for worth while accomplish- 


ments is second to none. 


(Continued on Page 22) 























It is a force for good and a de- 
pendable counselor because it is quite 
capable of bringing a wealth of tested 
experience to bear upon any sales 
problem. Fortunate are the members 
of the D.M.A.A. in the rare privilege 
they enjoy of reaping regular divi- 
dens of a substantial nature from an 
insignificant investment. 


I know of no other organization 
that has done so much to help its 
members throughout the years and 
none that is so well qualified to keep 
on acquitting itself with increasing 
credit. By reason of what it can do 
on a constantly expanding scale, it 
deserves the unlimited support of all 
men with an ambition to sell more and 
make more. 


by ELIOT L. WIGHT 


Advertising Manager 
United States Envelope Company 


I shall always have a warm spot in 
my heart for the D.M.A.A.—because 
of the enthusiasm with which its board 
members and friends tackled the job 
of rejuvenation back in “my day” ; 
because of the graciousness with which 
the general advertising fraternity and 
press welcomed our efforts to tell the 
story of the effectiveness of direct 
mail as a medium, supplementing and 
sustaining other major media; because 
of the many warm friendships de- 
veloped; and because of the countless 
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new things about “our own medium” 
which the Association taught me and 
is still teaching me. 


I am glad to see that, in spite of its 
accomplishments in the past decade, 
the D.M.A.A. has not become com- 
placent, but is still aggressively seek- 
ing ways and means of increasing its 
value to its members under the dis- 
tinguished leadership of its present 
President, Edward N. Mayer, Jr. 


As for the future, my suggestion is 
that'we of the D.M.A.A. go to work 
right now on a campaign to secure the 
appointment of Henry Hoke as Post- 
master General by the next Ad- 
ministration. 


Reporters Note: Eliot Wight 
dropped in to pay a long delayed 
visit to [HE REporRTER shortly after 
we received the statement shown. We 
asked him to change the last para- 
graph—but he insisted on it being 
run. We insist that the campaign 
suggested would be futile . . . as this 
reporter has enough problems at 
present to keep him occupied. 


by LEONARD J. RAYMOND, 
President 
Dickie-Raymond Incorporated 
80 Broad Street 
Boston 10, Massachusetts 


I’m very glad to contribute to your 
symposium of past presidents of the 
DMAA. Because of our interest in 
the direct mail volume charts which 
we supply to Printers’ Ink each 
month, [’ll follow your suggestion of 
commenting on the growth of the 
medium. 


The following figures give the 
amount of money expended on direct 
maul advertising during the past 11 
years, plus the first six months of 


1947: 


nn Ce $266,010,365 
DY tktbinanwes 277,851,087 
i sha<tesekes 269,869,569 
MF ticensecens 277,292,494 
_ Sree 278,221,589 
a OTE T Te 293,981,595 
cn OTe 274,369,636 
i Adkneenenes 268,036,086 
ie Oe 271,991,230 
on See 241,960,283 
_ eee 278,797,150 


1947 (6 mos.)... 159,949,837 


A glance at these shows that the 
year-end 1947 volume of about $325 
million (estimated on the basis of our 
6-month amount) will be approxi- 
mately 10% over the previous high 


of 1941. 


Actually, the number of direct mail 
pieces has not increased as much dur- 
ing the past year as we had been led 
to hope. I don’t know if this is due 
to higher costs of processing, difficulty 
in getting paper and printing, or what 
have you. But we do know that most 
of this sudden increase in dollar 
volume reflects the changes these 
factors have brought about. 


I wish there were some way to 
estimate the amount of money spent 
on direct advertising as a whole— 
meaning all types of sales promotion 
or printed material, whether mailed 
or not mailed. I’m of the opinion 
that direct mail volume constitutes 
just about half of the aggregate direct 
advertising amount. And if the paper 
people, printers, Department of Com- 
merce, or some one would give us an 
estimate (figured either monthly or 
quarterly, perhaps through paper con- 
sumption) which could be tied in with 
our direct mail chart—which is based 
on Post Office receipts—I think we 
really would have something! 


Direct advertising is so much bigger 
than direct mail alone that I’d like to 
register my vote favoring the sug- 
gestion that the name of the Direct 


Mail Advertising Association be 
changed, eliminating the word 
“Mail”. Many years ago we in 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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To remind you to look us up at our exhibit 

at the M.AeS.A. Convention, Hotel Cleveland, 
from October 19th to 22nd, Of course, we'll 
both be seeing you during the D, Me A. A. 
Convention too! 


We're looking forward to showing you that a 
Ponton compiled list is still ‘tops. 
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Dickie-Raymond dropped the word 
from our letterhead and advertising 
because at least half of the material 
we prepare never goes into the mails. 


I think you might well take a lead 
in the current procession by deleting 
“Mail” from the masthead of THE 
REPORTER. Sound sensible ? 


(Reporter's Note: We don’t know 
whether “mail” should be dropped 
but should like to see some 
accurate figures on all Direct Ad- 
vertising. ) 


by J. S. ROBERTS 


Advertising Manager 
Retail Credit Company 


The progress and development of 
Direct Mail during the 30 years of 
life of the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association is quite astounding when 
you sit back to compare the past with 
the present. 


For example: 20 years ago I used 
for production of letters a small shop 
in this city. The shop was located in 
an obviously low-rent section on the 
fringe of the business district. It was 
crowded with second-hand equipment. 
It was difficult to become convinced 
that clean-looking effective letters 
could be produced there. But they 
were, thanks to a real student of 
direct advertising who operated the 
shop. 


Today, that shop has become a full- 
fledged advertising agency — still 
specializing in Direct Mail. It owns 
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a four-story building in the heart of 
the business district and occupies all 
but the ground floor. It prepares and 
produces direct mail campaigns for 
large advertisers throughout this sec- 
tion of the country. 


A similar story of development of 
the media and of the men and women 
in it can be told in practically every 
large city. 


This progress could hardly have 
taken place without an association 
consistently fostering and policing the 
media, constantly pooling and _ ex- 
changing ideas, facts, and figures. 


Further progress and development 
can and will be facilitated by the 
same methods and principles. There- 
fore, the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association should have for the next 
30 years another period of outstand- 
ing service to those using or interested 
in the use of direct mail advertising. 


by FREDERICK HEITKAMP 
Vice President A.T.F., Inc. 


All printed advertising that goes 
through the mails is really direct mail 
advertising. Sometimes an advertiser 
prints and mails his advertising him- 
self under his own name. At other 
times he takes space in a publication, 
in company with many other advertis- 
ers, and the publisher mails it. In the 
first case, he has the platform all to 
himself, but he has to make what he 
writes so interesting that readers will 
want to read it. In the second case, 


many other advertisers compete with 
him for the reader’s eye, while the 
publisher wins a hearing for him by 
the interesting, amusing, or education- 
al article he prints with them. 


Both of these two methods are as 
essential as a man’s two hands. With 
them he can do two separate things, 
make them help each other do a single 
thing, or use them to wash each other. 
Well planned and written publication 
advertising can pave the way for more 
detailed advertising mailed direct by 
the advertiser. In turn, this can point 
up and amplify the more regularly 
appearing but more limited messages 
in the publications. But the adver- 
tiser who imagines that either com- 
petes with the other has missed the 
purpose and function of both. He 
handicaps himself as much as the pro- 
verbial one-armed paperhanger. 


My own company and most of you 
readers should be proud of the fact 
that, during the years, the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association has 
succeeded in lifting the sights of 
the Graphic Arts Industry .. . to 
make Two-Handed Advertising more 
effective. 


by HOWARD KORMAN 


‘Director of Merchandising 
Donahue & Coe, Inc. 


For the past several months I have 
been out of touch with the Direct 
Mail activities and hesitate to give 
you my views on its progress, at the 
moment. 


I think perhaps the most outstand- 
ing job that Direct Mail is now do- 
ing for itself is the research that was 
started a few years ago. I always 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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(Continued from Page 24) 
felt that the only way that any 
medium of advertising could hold its 
own in the general field of advertis- 
ing was to establish indisputable facts 
of its efficacy. 


I feel that the job of research can 
really never be finished as far as the 
Direct Mail Association is concerned. 
The change of times, selling methods, 
marketing and merchandising make 
it paramount that we in the business 
of Direct Mail continue to earn our 
title as the second largest spenders 
in the field of advertising. 


In my work with the large national 
advertisers I’m always amazed to note 
the lack of understanding and inter- 
est that the average national adver- 
tiser has in the use of Direct Mail as 
a main medium for solving his sales 
problems and determining the con- 
ditions of his market through its 
use as a research tool. 


Those of us who have used Direct 
Mail scientifically and know what 
successes it can bring should do 
everything in our power to see that 
the uninformed get the right picture. 


Some day as a result of the Direct 
Mail Association’s research work I 
hope to see a document for use by 
the Association that will for all time 
answer some of its severe and unin- 
formed critics. I hope sometime to 
see the Direct Mail aims put up in 





some form where its fundamentals can 
be understood and quickly accepted 
by all businessmen. We should very 
much concern ourselves with the 
businessman’s attitude towards Direct 


Mail. 


As you know, one of the most popu- 
lar of all complaints is from the busi- 
nessman who happens to get two 
pieces of the same literature in the 
same mail. This, of course, is either 
a human or mechanical failure and as 
a result Direct Mail is branded as 
wasteful and ineffective. We must 
overcome this condemning of Direct 
Mail as a medium because of its 
mechanical inefficiencies. 


I am reminded of the man who 
wrote into a firm and said: “We 
already have one of your machines 
but continue to receive your wasteful 
direct mail. Please take our name 
off your list.” I wonder how he 
would feel if we wrote to him and 
said: “We already own one of your 
machines. Please take your adver- 
tising out of the Saturday Evening 
Post.” 


The whole attitude towards Direct 
Mail stems from the understanding of 
the medium and its production and 
handling. I think the Association 
should continue its research work and 
bring it down to a practical use where 
the businessman understands Direct 
Mail and wants to use it, to accept it 
when other people use it on him. 





Why Conventions? 


Recently, we wrote to a few people 
around the country asking them why 
they go to D.M.A.A. Conventions. 
Here are the answers: 


As you know, Henry, 


my bread—and jam—come from doing 
right by a daily diet_of direct mail adver- 
tising topped off with more direct mail. 


Because I want to keep my direct mail 
cream of the crop, I beat a beeline each 
year to the DMAA Convention. There’s 
no better way I know of getting sales 
vitamins into my own campaigns than by 
hearing about how the experts do it. 
Although I’ve been drumming direct mail 
for a decade, I do learn new slants there 
and am reminded of time tested old ones. 


It’s at the DMAA Convention that my 
respect for the power of direct mail gets 
a healthy boost. What I hear—from the 
platform and rubbing elbows with direct 
mail doers—sharpens my appetite for put- 
ting a little more punch in my coming 
campaigns. 
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I imagine we direct mail devotees are 
going to have to dig deeper from here 
on in to get sales results. As the buying 
power of the dollar continues at about 
a 50c level, or as dollars dwindle in 
number, we’re going to have to compete 
harder for our share of the public’s and 
industries’ almighty dollar. 


So attendance at the coming 30th Con- 
vention is a must for anyone who is seri- 
ous about helping fatten the sales curve 
via the mails. 

When it comes to direct mail results, 
I like my figures fair and fat—so I'll be 
seeing you, Henry, come October 23 at 
Hotel Carter, Cleveland. 

Alice Honore Drew, 

Advertising Manager, 

TelAutograph Corp., 

16 West 61st Street, 

New York 23, N.Y. 
Oh yes, Henry, 


I almost forgot, seeing the Best of 
Industry Direct Mail Portfolios is reason 
enough for traipsing to Cleveland. En- 


tries already received exceed any prev- 
ious year both as to quantity and quality. 


* * * 


Dear Mr. Hoke: 


Before getting on with my statement as 
to why I go to D.M.A.A. conventions, | 
believe you will be interested in this in- 
troduction so as to better evaluate it. 


My position with Merck & Co., Inc. is 
head of a service department responsible, 
among other things, for the distribution 
of all company publications, literature, 
and direct mail campaigns. I have no 
connection with the Advertising Depart- 
ment, which is under the direction of Mr. 
D. W. Coutlee, but work in close harmony 
with him in getting the material into the 
mail. 


I have been attending the D.M.A.A. 
conventions since the last one held in 
Cleveland. The opportunities it offers 
to check on what the other fellow is doing, 
to become acquainted with the various 
personalities in direct mail, talk shop, and 
also to visit the exhibits of service com- 
panies, is well worth the time and expense 
involved. 


My department is also responsible for 
processing mimeograph, multigraph, and 
multilith work in addition to maintaining 
various addressograph lists. I have never 
returned from a convention without at 
least one or two ideas that have been put 
to use with profit in my own department. 


I will be frank to say that discounting 
all of the above, my annual attendance 
at the D.M.A.A. convention has for me 
a stimulating effect, affording an oppor- 
tunity to get my nose away from the 
grindstone and to view my work from a 
new and broader prospective. 


Yours very truly, 


W. F. Correll 
Merck & Co., Inc. 
Rahway, New Jersey 


* * * 


In answer, Mr. Hoke, 


to one of the questions in your letter of 
August 14, I would like to give you some 
sort of an idea of why we are going to 
be at the DMAA Convention in Cleve- 
land. 


As one of the leading producers of 
advertising printing in the state of Mich- 
igan, our destiny, to a large extent, is 
tied up with direct mail advertising which 
obviously is one of the largest users of 
advertising printing. In addition to pro- 
ducing the printing, we also furnish ex- 
tensive creative and consultation services 
for direct mail advertisers. 


It goes without saying, therefore, that 
it behooves us to watch closely the trends 
and developments in direct mail adver- 
tising. The Direct Mail Advertising 
Association and particularly, in it’s annual 
convention, affords one of the best means 
for us to keep in touch with developments 
and trends. 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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CLIENTS * 


tell you the 


REPLY-O story 








Replies, orders, success —that’s what these clients 
say—but they say it better e e 0 ee 


‘Up to the present writing, the score stands: Reply-O 
x — 189 orders against the ordinary letter — 98 orders.”’ 
BORDEN’S MILK 


‘Average % increase by Reply-O Letter, 47.6% ! Com- 
a peting lists were handied painstakingly to get a true 
test.”’ HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


‘‘Our Reply-O Letters produce between 18% and 32% 

replies. We have been able to trace $13 millions in 
Xs business from an expenditure of $27,000.00.” 

NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


‘*Reply-O Letters have been used very successfully and 
¥. the results very gratifying.” THE HOUSTON PRESS 


These are but a few of the hundreds of interesting case 
reports we have on file. Concerns who use Reply-O Letter 
know, from actual experience, from scientific parallel 
tests, that no ordinary letter gives them the EX TRA re- 
plies they get from Reply-O Letters. Don’t make another 
mailing until you try Reply-O. Write for samples today. 


=. YOUR sales returns SOAR 





are YOU 
getting the 
most from 


your 

sales letters? 
Good letters 
become bang up 
salesmen 

with the 
addition of the 
REPLY-O 

Reply Card 
REPLY-O sparks 
even the 
busiest 
executive 
because he has 
only to slip 

the return card 
from its pocket 
and into the 
outgoing mail 


e REPLY-O LETTER 


THE REPLY-O PRODUCTS CO.¢150 W. 22nd ST.e NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















Our primary job at the Cleveland Con- 
vention will be to listen. We want to 
discover new uses for direct mail adver- 
tising so that we can pass them on to our 
customers. We want to keep informed 
of the latest test results regarding paper, 
color, postage, etcetera so that we will be 
in a position to give our customers sound 
advice on these problems. 


This about sums up our attitude toward 
the Convention and I hope it will be of 
some use to you. 


Sincerely, 


John M. Trytten, Sales Megr., 
Seemann & Peters Inc., 
Saginaw, Michigan 


* * * 


Dear Mr. Hoke: 


The Copper & Brass Research Associ- 
ation was launched in July, 1921. It was 
organized by the copper producers and 
brass fabricators to find ways and means 
of disposing of a billion pounds of copper 
which was above ground when the Ger- 
mans signed the Armistice ending World 
War I. 


During this war the red metal was of 
course withdrawn from the field of com- 
merce to be used exclusively for the man- 
ufacture of the sinews of war. Hundreds 
of substitutes sprang into existence, and 
these were strongly entrenched when 
peace came. There was little or no market 
for the metal that helped win the titanic 
conflict. We devoted the major part of 
our budget for several years to carrying 
on a national advertising campaign in 
magazines, daily newspapers and _ the 
trade press. Direct mail was used to some 
extent. Within a short time the billion 
pounds of copper disappeared, the mines 








‘She can do what neither sleet, 
nor snow, nor wind, nor rain can!”’ 











For The American Magazine by F. Wiikinson 
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resumed operation and the brass mills 
became busy. 


We have learned a great deal during 
the years that elapsed from 1921 to the 
present about the relative merits, so far 
as our Association is concerned, between 
national advertising and direct mail. After 
World War II we have used the major 
part of our promotional campaign budget 
for direct mail rather than for national 
advertising because dollar for dollar we 
find it produces for our Association the 
best results. 


You recently asked me to write some- 
thing about how I justify the time and ex- 
pense of attending D.M.A.A. Conventions. 
Here I must make a confession. I have 
seldom attended the conventions, leaving 
that to my assistant who represented our 
Association. Probably many other execu- 
tives have done pretty much the same 
thing. I am looking forward to attending 
the Cleveland convention because I think 
the time has come when executives, not 
only of trade associations but corporations 
as well, must give more thought to direct 
mail. While we have had a quarter of 
a century of experience in direct mail and 
think we know something about it, one 
can learn much by attending such meet- 
ings and exchanging ideas. 


I have just drafted the promotional 
part of our 1948 budget and in it I am 
recommending to my principals that our 
direct mail activities for the coming year 
be increased over 1947, and our budget 
this year wasn’t peanuts. Some of the 
books published and offered through di- 
rect mail cost as much as $1.50 a copy. 
I think the time has come for executives 
directly responsible for promotional bud- 
gets to pay more attention to direct mail 
and to the annual meetings of D.M.A.A. 
Not just pass the buck to an assistant like 
I have been guilty of in the past. 


Very truly yours, 


B. B. Caddle, Secretary, 
Copper & Brass Research 
Association 

420 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


> =e « 
It’s powerful hot, Mr. Hoke, 


Out here in the mid-west and just the 
thought of Cleveland in October with that 
cooling breeze from the lake is enough to 
make most anyone sign up for the D.M.- 
A.A. Convention. 


However, if that were the only reason 
for going to the convention, we could get 
the same results by hiding out in an air- 
cooled movie. I attend the conventions 
to learn more about Direct. Advertising— 
to hear others tell about their experiences, 
to find out what is new in the field— 
to absorb all I can and surely, to meet 
others and exchange ideas with them. 


Like Ed Mayer said, “I love conven- 
tions” for those non-scheduled pow-wows 
between regular sessions and in the eve- 
nings when the hair is let down and folks 
just sorta ramble on, but do give forth 
with many worthwhile thoughts, 








Sure it takes time and money to go to 
the conventions, but if a person utilizes 
the information secured from them, is able 
to improve the service rendered by his 
department or comes up with a better 
piece of copy or lay-out then he can 
justify the expenditure of time and money, 


I am looking forward to seeing you 
again at Cleveland in October. 


Sincerely, 


Dale Y. Ecton, Manager 
Advertising Distribution 
Transcontinental & 
Western Air, Inc. 
Kansas City 6, Missouri 


* * * 


Dear Mr. Hoke: 


This letter should just about meet your 
deadline. 


It was back in the early 40’s that I 
attended ‘my first DMAA Convention. 
We were just then giving direct mail as 
a supporting promotion a “what-is-there- 
to-it?” kind of consideration. Well, I 
won’t say that going to the DMAA show 
entirely revolutionized our thinking. How- 
ever, as an individual, I know it did 
much to inspire me. And so it was with 
succeeding conventions. 


I’ve always been impressed with the 
talks packed with facts presented by cap- 
able speakers who know what they are 
talking about the 50 prize-winning 
entries ... the exceptionally fine way in 
which each year’s convention is operated. 
The DMAA get-together is a “must” on 
my list each fall. 


I’ll be seeing you in Cleveland! 
Very truly yours, 


S. Musica 

“The ‘Junket’ Folks” 

Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc. 
Little Falls, New York 


* * * 
Dear Henry: 


The only reason that I am going to the 
DMAA Convention in Cleveland is be- 
cause I am spending too much money on 
something I know very little about, and I 
expect the Convention to pay its way with 
our company about 1000%. 


Sincerely yours, 


John D. Sibley, Pres. 
Dainty Maid, Inc. 
and 
Happy Acres Vacation Club 
Middlefield, Connecticut 


* * * 


Reporter's Note: These letters just 
about tell the story. It would be 
wonderful to have every reader of 
THE REPORTER show up in Cleve- 
land. The Carter might be a little 
jammed. But Direct Mail would be 


improved. 
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LA ACCE 


For a “rare combination’ of old hands and 
young ideas —a “rare combination,” too, of 
a top-flight creative staff (writers, artists and 
idea men) and complete production facilities 
for printing and mailing your house organ — 


call Ahrend. 


Twenty-six national awards within four years 


are evidence that you, too, can get RESULTS 
by turning your direct advertising over to 


D. H. Ahrend Co. 


Whether you want a house organ or a cata- 
log, a letter series or contest handling, a 
single mailing piece or a complete campaign 


— call MUrray Hill 4-3411 today. There's 


no obligation in a conference. 


DAL AH REND CO. 
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333 EAST 44th STREET © NEW YORK17,N. Y. 
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BEWARE OF TESTS 


By HOWARD DANA SHAW 





If You Test, Here’s How to Do It; but It's Time to Quit Fooling 
Ourselves About the Validity of Mest Result Figures 


The barometric altimeter would 
seem to the layman, to be a fairly re- 
liable scientific instrument for measur- 
ing the altitude of an airplane. But 
after a recent crash in the Alleghenies, 
this is the way a pilot explained the 
use of the device: “You fly 500 feet 
above any obstruction according to the 
altimeter. Then you add another 500 
feet for possible error in the altimeter. 
And then you tack on another 500 or 
more just for the sake of your wife 
and children.” 


The old-timer in direct mail begins 
to get suspicious, too, of the allegedly 
scientific device for charting our 
course which we call testing. After 
years of seeing conflicting results on 
so-called tests, reading experts’ opin- 
ions that disagree, observing that the 
fellow with an ax to grind can always 
prove that his brand of grindstone 
puts on the best edge, and weeping 
over the failure of follow-up tests to 
confirm the first one, he gets to won- 
dering how good is a test. And then to 
uncork the climax, he hears about a 
carefully controlled experiment in 
which one side of a mailing outpulled 
the other by 25 per cent when both 
were identical! 


Most Tests Worthless 

The disease “‘test-mania’”’ costs mail- 
ers millions, because most tests are 
worthless and most test statistics re- 
ported by experts are all wet. And 
that means that every day somebody 
in direct mail is jumping at confusions 
and spending money in the wrong di- 
rection. Many, if not most, users of 
direct mail don’t and can’t test, but 
they keep on eating up the gold-plated 
information spread by those who think 
they are testing. And it is probably 
true that most of those who try to test 
shouldn’t. So what can be done about 
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Reporter's Note: This article, 
by the well known Philadelphia 
letter man, is one of the most im- 
portant documents ever printed in 
THE REpoRTER. It comes at an 
important time . . . when there is 
so much hullabaloo about tested 
methods and scientific surveys. I 
urge all readers of (THE REPORTER 
to study the advice given here... 
and to file for future guidance. 
B-U-N-K doesn’t belong in Direct 
Mail Advertising business. 











it? Should we stop testing and start 
guessing? Not by a carload! 


Personally, I am an inveterate tester 
from away back. But I would like to 
repent. I’d like here and now to make 
a public disavowal of the results data 
from something like 90 per cent of my 
“tests” of past years. I know they’re 
no good, and I am convinced that a 
really scientific trial like that men- 
tioned above (comparing identical 
mailings) would knock the props out 
from under fully 90 per cent of the 
tests conducted in the business. The 
reasons are relatively simple—both of 
them. And if you see how they work, 
you can do a lot toward judging the 
value of tests made by others, espe- 
cially if you are in the big audience of 
non-testers. 


There are two rudimentary rules 
for making valid tests, and you have 
heard them both. But let’s look at 
them. Suppose you want to find out 
who is more effective, salesman Smith 
or salesman Jones. You watch the 
records and in the first week Smith 
sells 3 orders and Jones sells 4. You 
conclude that Jones is the superior 
salesman—or do you? Naturally you 


don’t. It’s absurd. The figures are 
too small to be conclusive. ‘The next 
week, Smith might sell 5 orders and 
Jones 2, and you still wouldn’t know 
anything because the element of 
chance is still entering into the results. 
They are influenced by accidents like 
luck, the weather, and the breakfast 
food eaten by prospects. You need 
bigger figures before you can draw 
conclusions. How much bigger? 
Well, we will come to that. 


Or, to use the usual comparison of 
flipping coins, here’s what happened 
in a meeting of the Hundred Million 
Club not long ago. The speaker had 
20 members toss coins ten times each. 
Would you expect 100 heads and 100 
tails, or how close would you guess 
the results would come? Actually, 
there were 108 heads and 92 tails. 
Chance again (unless the coins were 


loaded). 


Error In Small Numbers 


The rule here is the first of two 
pillars of successful testing in direct 
mail—don’t decide anything on small 
numbers. ‘There is too much accident 
in the figures. If replies or orders are 
in the handfuls, watch out. If one 
letter brings only a few more re- 
sponses than another, ignore it until 
further confirmation. But how many 
replies must there be to make water- 
tight conclusions, and how wide a 
gap does it take to point out the 
winning letter? Believe it or not, we 
can come closer to a good answer to 
this query than many realize. But it’s 
not a simple answer. 


One of the best jobs of scientific 
test testing being done in the business 
is at the Kiplinger Washington 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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PREPARED BY INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK DIVISION OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION * 


SEPTEMBER, 1947 








GEMTONE’ PROCESS INKS END DRYBACK. 
COLORS SPARKLE, DRY FAST, PRINT SHARP 


Developed for Sheet-Fed Press Work 
Dry on Top of Sheet Without Heat 


Every pressman who has done four-color process work on a sheet-fed press has 
seen his best work lose some of its original brightness and sharpness because of a 


factor beyond his control. 


This factor is dryback .. . the tendency of even the best conventional oil inks to 


penetrate and spread into the paper as 
they dry, blurring the halftone dots, 
dulling the colors, and dimming the 
highlights. 

IPI Gemtone process color inks virtually 
eliminate dryback. 

They set and dry on top of the sheet. 
Colors sparkle. Halftone dots remain 
sharp, and highlights bright. 

The brilliance and strength of the 
Gemtone colors create a glossy effect 
that heightens the “‘snap’’ of the job. 
Printers are enthusiastic and customers 
have gone out of their way to compli- 
ment printers on the sparkle and beauty 
with which their products are pictured. 


Inks Trap Beautifully; 
Crystallization No Problem 


Other factors, in addition to dryback, 
which have created problems in four- 
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color process printing are trapping and 
crystallization. 


IPI Gemtone inks trap beautifully, 
increasing the strength of color. 


As for crystallization, printers who 
have used Gemtone inks report that 
their crystallization worries are over. In 
fact, one printer has said, ‘“‘Gemtone 
inks are practically foolproof.” 


Gemtone inks save hours drying time 
between press runs. They dry by an ad- 
vanced principle similar to that devel- 
oped for the ol IPI Vaporinf inks 
used on the fastest traveling webs. Un- 
like Vaporin inks, however, Gemtone 
inks do not require heating equipment 
for their use. 


They give good mileage because no 
ink is lost in penetration. 
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Already Widely Used 


in Commercial Plants 


Gemtone inks are press-tested, proved, 
commercial inks ready for commercial 
use in your plant. They have been used 
with great success for process work on 
single-color presses, two-color presses, 
and four-color presses. 

Gemtone inks are used by commer- 
cial printers for catalogues, direct mail, 
displays, inserts and labels . . . any type 
of quality, four-color work. They are 
also employed on the four-color pages 
of many national magazines in the 
quality group. 

Let us give you more specific infor- 
mation about results secured with 
Gemtone. Even if you do little four- 
color process work, write for informa- 
tion. Gemtone inks are one of those 
significant developments in printing 
progress that a printer likes to know 
all about. 

Write International Printing Ink, 
Division of Interchemical Corporation, 
Empire State Building, 350 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 1, New York. 


*Trade Mark tReg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Customers say, ‘“Gemtone Inks Sparkle!’ Here’s why Gemtone print- _inks showing blurred halftone dots. (RIGHT) Photomicrograph of 
ing looks almost as brilliant when dry as it does when it comes off impression made with IPI Gemtone type ink, same spot on plate as 
the press wet. These two unretouched photo-micrographs show why. on left, showing clean, sharp dots. Here virtually all the ink has 


(LEFTY Photomicrograph of impression made with ordinary oil 


stayed on the surface of the sheet. Printing is sharper, color stronger. 











Agency ; and Boyce Morgan who runs 
that end of the business showed the 
Philadelphia Direct Mail Club the 
charts they keep to determine how 
many letters must be mailed before 
you can rely on the results. Factors 
being tested are plotted on the graph 
by lines representing return results. 
If one letter brings 3 per cent on a 
small test and another brings 2'4y per 
cent, one line starts out a little above 
the other. They find these lines per- 
form strange antics of crossing and 
uncrossing through mailings of 1,000 
and 2,000 (quantities believed by 
many to give conclusive answers )— 
ves, and through mailings of 5,000 
and 10,000. When the lines settle 
down and behave themselves so that 
one stays above the other, then they 
know which letter or other factor 
being tested is superior. They find 
that it takes 25,000 to 30,000 before 
the question is settled leaving no possi- 
bility of the result figures reversing 
themselves. 


Number of Answers 


That may be a shock to some people 
I know who decide momentous ques- 
tions on a test of 500. But let’s look 
at some other evidence. The quantity 
mailed out isn’t the only criterion, 
naturally. The quantity of replies 
attects the picture; if you seek in- 
quiries and average around 10 per 
cent you don’t have to mail as many 
letters as you do if you are after 
orders and average 2 per cent. So.the 
number of answers is another yard- 
stick, and one set of surveys indicates 
that you must have at least 200 
answers before you can tell a thing. 
Remember some of those tests we 
made when we were young and 
innocent where we got 14 orders from 
one circular and 11 from another and 
decided to put our money into the 


l4er? 


The Element of Chance 


To get at the nub of the matter, 
what we are trying to do here is find 
out how many letters we have to mail, 
or how many answers we have to 
receive, before we have whittled down 
the element of chance sufficiently so 
we can use our result figures to prove 
which letter (or which list or envelope 
or stamp, etc.) is the more effective. 
It is obvious that there is no exact 
point at which chance completely 
vanishes; it merely dwindles. You 
might flip all the nickels in the mint 
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and still fail to get exactly 50 per 
cent heads. 


Well, strangely enough, this whole 
business has been worked out on the 
basis of how much deviation from 
normal can be due to chance. Dr. 
Henry C. Link, for instance, has pre- 
pared tables of standard deviations— 
based on exhaustive research with the 
mathematical element of chance—- 
which show you how much variation 
you should allow for chance. And if 
anvbody in the house still thinks a 
mailing of 1,000 will prove anything, 
he’s due for a sad disillusionment. 


Suppose, for example, you mailed 
1,000 circulars to each of two lists 
and got 11 orders from one and 29 
orders from the other. Looks as 
though one is definitely better, doesn’t 
it? It does not. On the basis of a 
1,000 test and an average return of 2 
per cent, these tables show that such 
a difference can be due to the element 
of chance. Another similar test might 
bring entirely different figures, or 
even reverse the figures. To put it on 
a percentage basis: if you want to play 
safe and not be thrown by the accident 
factor, you must be prepared (on a 
1,000 test) to expect results anywhere 
from 1.12 per cent to 2.88 per cent 
without coming to any conclusion 
about which list is better. 


Chance Tables 
So 1,000 tests don’t help much 


unless you operate on very large re- 
turns. Even if you get an average of 
10 per cent in inquiries, you can 
expect from 8.1 per cent to 11.9 per 
cent, due entirely to chance, according 
to these tables. That would be 81 
inquiries on one letter or list, and 119 
on another, from a mailing of 1,000 
pieces. 


These chance tables are worth 
studying for mailers who can deduce 
figures from large quantities, but I 
won't try to get into the complexities 
of the subject here. I might not find 
my way home, anyway. But I have 
checked them over with a view to 
giving you some kind of a rough 
answer to your natural question, 
‘‘How many do I have to mail before 
I can decide anything on a test?” 
And this is it (but be sure to read 
what comes next) : 


If you expect to average 10 per 
cent returns, you must mail at least 
3,500 on each side of a test. If you 


expect + per cent, mail at least 6,000. 
If you expect 2 per cent, mail 12,000. 


Before the statisticians start pitch- 
ing tomatoes, let me hasten to say this. 
Even with these quantities, you must 
discount any variation up to about 12 
per cent or one-eighth of your average 
return figures. For instance, if you 
average 2 per cent orders from 24,000 
mailing pieces testing two _ letters 
(12,000 on each letter), you may get 
1.75 per cent on one letter and 2.25 
per cent on the other. Only on varia- 
tions of more than this amount (that 
is, deviations from normal) can you 
determine which is the better pulling 
letter. 


Test One Thing At A Time 


So the first rule is to test in large 
enough quantity so the figures mean 
something besides chance. And the 
second rule is to test one thing at a 
time. This has been hashed over so 
many times, it seems foolish to bring 
it up. But I see so many tests going 
on constantly in which mailers are 
getting more than one factor mixed 
up in their tests unawares, and so 
many folks who are swallowing falla- 
cious conclusions from said tests, and 
so many experts and services who are 
broadcasting misleading dope, that I 
am not embarrassed to harp on the 
subject perennially. 


If you take a pink pill and get well, 
you may decide the pill is the answer. 
But you stop to think and realize that 
about the same time you took the pill, 
the weather grew cool and pleasant, 
you got a windfall check and paid oft 
some old bills, you finished up a job 
that had been hanging over your head, 
you took a long walk in the country 
on Sunday, and about a dozen other 
things happened. So you are not so 
sure. In fact, you decide you can't 
attribute your new-found health to 
any one thing—for the simple reason 
that a number of factors were operat- 
ing at the same time. 


Take the man who mails 5,000 
letters that don’t do so well, so he 
mails 5,000 of another letter that 
brings better results. He declares 
letter B is stronger than letter A. But 
one letter went out in September and 
one in October, so he was simultane- 
ously testing one month against an- 
other. How can he tell whether to 
give the credit to October or to the 
letter? Besides, the stock market re- 
versed itself, weather was different, 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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LEE LETTER SERWVECE 


19 WEST 44th STREET > NEW YORK 18, N.Y. * VA. 6-4137-4138-4324 


That makes a Bee-line to a good source of supply, Far over 18 years, more 
and more users of Direct Mail have been making a Bee-line to LEE LETTER 
SERVICE — the house that has every mechanical process for producing 
Direct Mail. Here, under one roof, the complete job from composition to 


mailing is performed by experienced men and women. 


With our famous LEE-RITE LETTER we have been able to assist users of 
Direct Mail to obtain effective results. 






Our reputation has been built upon dependability, accuracy, craftsmanship 
and economy. Try us and you, too, will say — LEE LETTER SERVICE is a 
good HOUSE to work with. 


—, 
@ MULTIGRAPHING @ LEE-RITE LETTER 
@ MIMEOGRAPHING @ ADDRESSOGRAPHING 
@ PHOTO OFFSET @ COMPLETE MAILING FACILITIES 
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Are you founding a 


REPUTATION 
in a new field? 


Twenty years ago, Capital Airlines (formerly PCA) pioneered 
a history-making flight of 127 miles with one sack of mail from 
Pittsburgh to Cleveland. That seat-of-the-pants flight established 
the first route of an air-carrier that now flies 100,000 passengers 
a month over a 4,000-mile network with clockwork precision. 


Dependable air transportation was the keynote of the young com- 
pany from the first. To express that quality to the traveling public, 
they chose a Strathmore Letterhead Paper and maintain it to this 
day. Such first impressions are important. If you, too, are found- 
ing a reputation for your firm, begin at once with a Strathmore 
letterhead that silently says, “We’re in business to stay!” 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, 
Thistlemark Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Bond. 


STATOR Ee: 2 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 





(Continued from Page 32) 
one letter arrived nearer the first of 
the month, and he used a different 
envelope. Sound pretty silly, does it? 
It was done this morning, brother, by 
the millions! Everybody’s doing it. 


There are literally hundreds of 
factors that affect results. Aside from 
lists, copy and mechanical form, they 
include business and financial condi- 
tions, news breaks, weather, time ele- 
ments of all kinds (season, time of 
month, time of week, nearness to holi- 
days, frequency of mailings, etc.) and 
many more. Unless you can control 
every single factor that enters into a 
mailing except the single factor that 
you want to test, you won't get very 
far. And that’s practically a job for a 
scienti il scientist. 





Those are the reasons why test re- 
sults have been so shaky. We haven't 
studied into the basis of getting con- 
clusive evidence, and we have let 
ourselves pass around test figures just 
because we seem to be a gang of test 
worshippers. The books and reports 
that are published, citing result data 
from tests, are a crime against the 
business. I could parade several horri- 
ble examples if I had the space. One 
current book contains alleged tests I 
made 15 years ago, and take it from 
me, they weren’t worth 2 cents then. 
We undertake to test dozens of 
factors, but we ought to spend a good 


deal more time doing two things: 


testing the few really important ele- 
ments, and testing tests. 


The subjects on which the worst 
and most inconclusive result figures 
are being kicked around are probably 
postage, color of stock, and length of 
copy. But there are innumerable other 
kinds of so-called tests which parade 
in the columns of publications and 
services which should be ignored. The 
reason is simply that conclusions were 
drawn in violation of these two 
foundational principles of testing: 
(A) Use much larger quantities be- 
fore you make up your mind. (B) 
Isolate one factor to test while making 
sure that all others are constant. 


For those who are not in a position 
to test, and don’t expect to, what 
rules can we extract? I would say: 
(1) Beware of test claims; most of 
them are wrong. Be especially leery 
of tests on postage and color of stock. 
(2) If you are considering a test, 
don’t (unless you can do it according 
to the above rules). (3) Keep the 
two foundational rules in:mind to help 
you judge test results of other mailers. 
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Reporter’s Note: Since this issue contains a round-up of opinions from many “old timers” . . 


this year in Pittsburgh’s Future. 


Ed’s superlative house magazine has been produced regularly every month for twenty-seven years, starting 
March, 1920. That’s when Direct Mail was really getting started. Ed and Typo Graphic have done much to 
increase respect for the Graphic Arts. 


It later on was featured in Typo Graphic. 


. we asked our 
old friend Eddie Stuart of Pittsburgh for permission to reprint his advice to the bewildered which appeared early 











Our very good friend, Cook 
Thompson, asked us to contribute a 
short story for this publication. He 
vave us a choice of subjects, anything 
from “‘Atomic Bombs” to “Are Red- 
heads Dangerous ?” 


As a rule, a man afflicted with a 
superfluity of words and scarcity of 
ideas will discuss the subject closest to 
his heart. At this moment, I am 
slightly contemptuous of the perpetual 


by EDWIN H. STUART 


alarmists who worry about the in- 
evitable coming inflation, war with 
Russia, etc. 


I am an old man. I am a student 
of history. As a tramp printer and 
floating newspaper reporter, | covered 
thirty-nine states and the Philippine 
Islands in a long and checkered career 
before I decided it was time to become 
a permanent citizen or a permanent 
bum—and got married and settled 
down to raise a family. 





As I See it 


History teaches us nothing except 
that history teaches us nothing, but 
the keen student of history will know 
that the only permanent word in the 
dictionary is the word “change.” All 
others are contemporary. 


Some two thousand years ago, the 
ancient Egyptians worried because 
women rouged their cheeks and paint- 
ed their nails. ‘They are still worry- 
ing, but the dear, sweet things still 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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rouge their cheeks and paint their 
nails. So, the French were right when 
they said, ‘‘No matter how different 
things may seem they are always the 
same.” 


Mass minds move slowly and 
evolution is a leisurely process. About 
the time a man learns how to live, it 
is time for him to take up his abode 
in the Great Unknown Beyond. 


This country has always had crises. 
There was a crisis when Washington’s 
soldiers’ feet were wrapped in bloody 
rags at Valley Forge. 


We survived. 


There was another real crisis when 
Lee battered at the gates at Gettys- 
burg. 


We won that battle and our flag 
still waves. 


There was a crisis in 1932 when 
there were sixteen million unemployed 
in this country. 


We solved those problems and im- 
mediately increased our technological 
knowledge and_ high-speed, labor- 
saving, mass production methods to 
the end that we will eventually have 
a higher standard of living than ever 
before. 


War with Russia? 


Don’t be silly. The Russian armies 
could swarm over Europe like a flock 
of locusts over a corn field, and what 
would they have! A bombed-out, de- 
vastated, half-starved continent with- 
out any means of mass production of 
war materiel. 


I have it on the word of a high- 
ranking official of the largest corpora- 
tion in the world that Pittsburgh, 
alone, could out-produce all of Europe 
as far as war materiel is concerned— 
and I believe it. The plain fact of the 
matter is that Russia is scared to 
death. Frightened because she does 
not have toilet paper and _ soap. 
Frightened because she feels that 
America and Britain are opposing her 
methods of government to the extent 
that we might fight her about it— 
which is plain silly. Frightened be- 
cause she remembers she was invaded 
in 1918 without declaration of war 
and is fearful that it might happen 
again. Don’t worry about Russia! 


Now we have some three hundred 
billion dollars of paper money without 
any gold reserve. What will make 
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those dollars worth one hundred cents 
again? “The answer is simple: Pro- 
duction. Are we going to have pro- 
duction ? Certainly. We are having it 
in steadilv-increasing quantities. The 
shortages are so tremendous that it 
will take some time for the effects to 
be noticed, but already, union leaders 
are trving to get over to their mem- 
bers the fact that they must go to 
work and turn out the merchandise. 
And they will succeed! Even the most 
inept worker is learning that increases 
in wages mean increases in the cost of 
living and this is an ever-widening, 
vicious spiral. He will figure out that 
he makes bricks, the auto worker 
makes autos and the bricklayer must 
make bricks so the automobile worker 
can have a house to live in, which in 
turn will stimulate him to produce 
automobiles, so the bricklayer can have 
a new car. 


It is just as simple as that. 


I decry pessimism. In 1932, every 
bank in the country was closed tighter 
than a drum. I had five cash payrolls 
in a safe deposit box and felt confident 
that before this fund was exhausted 
the banks would reopen and we could 
face our boys who greet us every Fri- 
day with extended palm for their pay- 
checks. We were right. The banks 
did reopen. We never missed a pay- 
roll. 


So why the hell should we _ be 


worried about anything now? 


You have all read of our country’s 
tremendous wealth and_ production 
sapeegge aoe 
possibilities, but we're thinking of 
two little incidents which may bear 
repeating here. 


In 1929, there were thirty-two 
million automobiles in the world and 
we had twenty-eight million of them. 
The wife of a Pittsburgh merchant 
prince was being entertained in 
London by the wife of a London 
merchant prince. This English lady 
said, “I wish I could see an electric 
refrigerator. We have read about 
them and seen pictures of them, but 
there are none in England.” (‘This 
was before the war, of course. ) 


A British printer, named U. Strain, 
wrote and asked me if it were true 
that all our employees had motor cars. 
I replied that everyone, except the 
bindery floor-lady who lived with her 
brother-in-law and had transportation 
morning and evening with him, had 
motor cars. I also told him if he 


wanted me to prove it, I’d line them 
up on the Monongahela Wharf some 
Saturday and take a photograph of 
the cars. Some were jalopies, of 
course, but they all had gas tanks and 
four wheels and would run. Mr. 
Strain said that no British printer 
could ever hope to own a motor car 
or even ride in one unless his master 
condescended to give him a lift. I 
then checked on the price of food- 
stuffs in London and learned that 
bread, butter, sugar and meat cost 
practically the same as in Pittsburgh. 
The British Printers’ Union Scale was 
eighteen dollars a week and, at that 
time, ours was fifty dollars. There’s 
the whole picture. 


Be an extrovert. Enjoy your family 
and your friends. ‘Take a bath every 
day. Get eight hours sleep. Use dis- 
cretion in your food intake and learn 
to smile and ask yourself this question: 
“If we’re in trouble, what in billy- 
blue-blazes is the rest of the world 
going to do?” 


MORE ABOUT SIMPLIFIED 
LETTER 


Reporter of Direct Mail Advertising 
ATTN: Henry Hoke, Publisher 

17 East 42nd St. 

New York, N. Y. 


NOMA SIMPLIFIED LETTER 


I have been reading with interest, your 
articles on “Dear-less” Letters. I wonder 
whether or not you are familiar with the 
National Ofhce Management Association’s 
simplified letter, which does not use a 
salutation. 


A simplified letter is much easier to type, 
although it has the disadvantage of not 
being quite as easy for a file clerk to 
handle. 


We started to use the simplified letter a 
few weeks ago. Since not many people 
are familiar with it, we copied the idea 
from your magazine of using a label on 
the letter to help promote the idea of it. 


N. W. Edmund 
Edmund Salvage Company 
Audubon, New Jersey 


Reporter's Note: The file clerks 
should be able to handle with little 
additional trouble. Following copy 
appeared on a 2!4” x 134” sticker. 

This letter is in 
SIMPLIFIED LETTER FORM 


as recommend by National Office 
Management Association. 


Why not have your organization adopt 
this form? 
For further informaton write to 
N.O. M.A. at 218 Lincoln Liberty Bldg. 
Philadelphia 7, Penna. 
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OUTSTANDING experts— equipment of national pro- 


direct mail CASE HIS- ducers and suppliers. 

TORIES—direct mail OP- 

ERATIONS and RESULTS 3 LUNCHEONS = | 

in retail, industrial, financial, IMPORTANT discussions 

service and mail order fields. highlighted by nationally 
PROMINENT SPEAKERS. 

DEPARTMENTALS ) 

MAIL ORDER conference DIRECT MAIL LEADERS 

and INDUSTRIAL session— FIRST SHOWING of win- 

PLUS a brand NEW depart- ning campaigns in 1947 “Best 

mental, “Fundamentals of Di- of Industry’ direct mail 

rect Mail,” for newcomers and leader competition. 


others desiring a “refresher.” 
GET-ACQUAINTED PARTY 


ee 


WILLARD M. KIPLINGER 
Founder and Editor, 

’*'Washington Letter’’ 
Washington, D.C 











EXHIBITS Meet the “WHO'S WHO” , wt E. ee . Raney tive ton saned 
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' Distribution.” 
9:00 Registration Desk Opens (Mezzanine Floor) 9:30 “Direct Mail Works for the Smart Retailer,” Ms 
CHARLES B. KONSELMAN 9:30 to 12:30 Uninterrupted period for inspection of Elizabeth Kennard Theall— Director of Direg | 
Adv. Mer., A. & M. Karagheusian, Commercial Exhibits and for study of first show- Mail Advertising, Neiman Marcus Co., Dalla i Eveni 
Inc., New Y ork ; Vice-President, ing of winners in Best of Industry Direct Mail Texas. ‘on of § 
Direct Mail Ady. Assn. Advertising Contest (Ballroom and Mezzanine). 10:00 “Personal Service Sales Multiplied by Direg 
12:30 Opening Luncheon and first General Session Mail,” J. E. Rawles, Director of Training, R. 
(Rainbow Room) liance Life Insurance Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chairman: Edward N. Mayer, Jr., Pres., James 10:30 “Industry Moves Goods Faster With Direct Mail” 
Gray, Inc., New York, DMAA President. Jack Hewson, Asst. Sales Promotion Manager in 
1:30 Feature Talk: “It’s Time to Go Back to Work,” Charge of Creative Planning, Servel, Inc., Evans. 
R. E. Woodruff, President, Erie Railroad Com- ville, Indiana. 1. Fun 
pany. 11:00 “People Do Read Direct Mail’’—Readership of : 
2:00 Announcement and Description of winners of Localized Direct Mail, H. O. Krass, Division Ref 
1947 Best of Industry Awards. Alice Honore tail Manager, Shell Oil Company, Detroit, Mich. Cha 
Drew, Chairman, Contest Board of Judges (Ad- igan. P 
vertising Manager, TelAutograph Corporation, ( Adjournment) It 
N. Y.). 12:30 Luncheon’ and 3rd General Session Combine (2) 
3:00 “How Industry Is Using Direct Mail.’’ Report of ew ee a 
- , 1947 Survey Committee. W. D. Molitor, Chair- vairman: Horace H. Nahm, President, Hoove 
gona once Jr. man (Director of Sales, Edward Stern & Co.., Letters, Inc., N. Y. 
“New York (President of Philadelphia). 1:30 Feature: ‘Management's Responsibility to Speed 
List Brokers Assn.) 4:00 The DMAA Reports: Distribution,” Leo E. George, Pres., Nationd 
(a) What the DMAA is doing Federation of Post Office Clerks, Affiliated withl® (c) 
(b) The Postal Situation American Federation of Labor. Introduced by He: 
(c) What’s Ahead for Direct Mail — Round bert L. Stephen, Field Editor, Printers’ Ink. 
Table Conference ” ; 
. Theme for Afternoon: “Facts and Functions of Direc 
( Adjournment ) . “ (d) 
; Mail as a Distribution Tool. 
5:30 to 8:00 Get-Acquainted Party — staged by Board yh . in al 
of Dicectars of TAEAA. 2:30 “How Direct Mail Speeds Distribution and Re. 
duces Selling Costs,’”’ Philip Salisbury, Gener: 
ty = _— Editor, Sales Manas 
. ment, New York. 
Friday, October 24th 3:15 “Unlimited Marketing Information . . . at Nog? Ma 
Morning—General Session Chairman: Henry Hoke, Cost,” Nelson A. Miller, Chief Marketing Divi Ch 
Publisher, THE REPORTER of Direct Mail Advertising, sion, Office of Domestic Commerce, Department | 
New York (Rainbow Room). of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 





MILES KIMBALL 


President Miles Kimball Co., ad 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 





HERE’S HOW TO REGISTER 


Please register in ADVANCE, because we must 
anticipate luncheon attendance. Use enclosed regis- 
tration blank and mail registration to Mr. I. I. 
Sperling, Assistant Vice-President, Cleveland Trust 
Co., Euclid & East 9th, Cleveland, Ohio. Make all 
checks payable to: Direct Mail Advertising Ass'n. 

















Bring your associates and friends, but provide for 
their reservations early. For additional registration 
4 blanks, contact Direct Mail Advertising Association, : 
THOMAS J. McELROY 17 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. W.S. McLAIN 
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Direct Mail P tion M , ; 3 7 Account Executive, Director, Creative Division, 
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New York om Cleveland, Obio Cleveland, Ohio 
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CHARLES B. MILLS L. M. BENNETT IRWIN €. HURWITT ROY G. RYLANDER 
Vice President Dir. Advertising and Sales Promo- Di les P ion, ; , 

O. M. Scott and Sons, tion, LaSalle Extension Univ., on fF ae Regy sry saree Chiezo in, — Earle A. 
Marysville, Obio Chicago, lil. Kansas City, Mo. Phi 
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4:00 “Facts at Your Finger Tips,” Rose L. Vormelker, 


Head, Business Information Bureau, Cleveland 
Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 
( Adjournment) 
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Saturday, October 25th 


9:30 a.m. to 12 Noon 
(3 Departmentals ) 


Fundamentals of Direct Mail (English Room) 

(A new, special departmental for beginners and a “‘re- 

fresher for old-timers’’ ) 

Chairman: Charles B. Konselman, Advertising and 
Public Relations Manager, A. & M. Karagheusian, 
Inc., New York. 

(a) ‘Basic Principles of Planning a Direct Mail Cam- 
paign,”’ Richard Messner, Vice President, E. E. 
Brogle & Co., N. Y. . 

(b) “How to Put Your Merchandising Ideas into 

Words,” Earle A. Buckley, Pres., Earl A. Buckley 

Organization, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“What You Should Know About Production 

Processes .. . to Plan and Produce Intelligently,”’ 

Roy G. Rylander, The Rylander Company, Chi- 

cago, Ill. 

(d) “What You’Should Know About the Post Of- 
fice,” Irwin E. Hurwitt, Tension Envelope Corp.. 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

Questions and Answers 
( Adjournment ) 


— 


(c 


1. Mail Order Departmental (MacArthur Room) 


Chairman: George Pfeiffer, 3rd, Director of Adver- 
tising, McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York 
(Three Sections ) 


DALE WYLIE J. E. CRAIG 
Sales Promotion Manager, Advertising a 
lron Fireman Manufacturing Co., Warner & Swase 
Cleveland, Obio Cleveland, Ohio 


sARLE BUCKLEY ROSE L. VORMELKER 
nt, ” 

Urganization, Cleveland Public Library, 

Penna. Cleveland, Ohio 


Head, Business Information Bureau, 


(a) Trends in Mail Order 

Copy & Layout—Charles B. Mills, Vice Pres., 
O. M. Scott & Sons, Marysville, Ohio. 

What Are We Going to Do About Costs?— 
Thomas J. McElroy, Promotion Director, The 
American Home Magazine, New York 

(b) Mailing Lists . . . the Biggest Problem of Mail 

Sellers 


Representing Users: Miles Kimball, Pres., Miles 
Kimball Co., Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


Representing Brokers: Edward W. Proctor, Jr., 
Vice Pres., The Guild Co., New York (Presi- 
dent of List Brokers Association). 
(c) Trends in Coupon Advertising: 
L. M. Bennett, Director of Advertising and Sales 
Promotion, ‘LaSalle Extension University, Chi- 
cago. 
Questions and Answers 
( Adjournment) 
. Industrial Departmental—To Be Conducted by Cleve- 
land Chapter of National Industrial Advertisers As- 
_ sociation (Aviation Room). 
William J. Fintze, Mgr., Creative Div., Lezius-Hiles 
Co., Chairman. Associate Speakers: J. E. Craig, 
Mgr. Adv., Warner & Swasey Co.—'"'How We Use 


Ve 


Case Histories in Direct Mail” . .. W.S. McLain, 
Acc’t Exec., Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc——‘‘Why Is 
Direct Mail a Poor Relation?” . . . Dale Wylie, 


Sales Promotion Mgr., Iron Fireman Mfg. Co.— 
“How We Make Direct Mail Work.” 


12:30 Closing Luncheon (Rainbow Room) 
Chairman: Next President of DMAA 


1:30 Feature: ‘““What’s Ahead for Business?” W. M. 
Kiplinger, The Kiplinger Washington Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 


2:30 to 6 Final Inspection of Exhibits 
6:00 P.M. Convention ends. 


HERE’S HOW TO RESERVE 
YOUR HOTEL ROOM 


Please send all hotel reservations direct to Mr. 
Edward F. Crafts, Public Relations and Advertising 
Manager, Dresser Industries, Inc., Terminal Tower, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. (Note: When reserving double 
rooms please include names of both occupants. ) 


Register for the Convention Now— 
using attached Registration Blank 


NELSON A. MILLER PHILIP SALISBURY 


Chief, Marketing Division, Office of General Manager and Executive 
Domestic Commerce, Department of Editor, Sales Management, 


Commerce, Washington, D.C. New 












































RICHARD MESSNER 


Vice President, E. E. Brogle & Co., 
New York; Secy.-Treas., Direct 
Mail Adv. Assn. 





ELIZABETH KENNARD 
THEALL 
Director of Direct Mail Advertising, 
Neiman-Marcus, Dallas, Texas 





J. E. RAWLES 
Director of Training, 
Reliance Life Insurance Co., 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 






JACK HEWSON 
Assistant Sales Promotion Manages 
in Charge of Creative Planning, 
Servel, Inc., Evansville, Indiana 


H. O. KRASS 
Division Retail Manager, 
e il Co., 
Detroit, Michigan 









Dou't Wiss a Word... Register How... Today... 
FOR 30% ANNUAL DMAA CONVENTION AND EXPOSITION 


ONLY $20 — 


All General Sessions — 3 Luncheons — Taxes and Tips — 3 Departmentals — Commercial Exhibits — 
“Get-Acquainted” Party — 50 Direct Mail Leaders of 1947 — Full Three-Day Program, including 








free copy of DMAA 1947 Survey Report on “How Direct Advertising Is Used.”’ 
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EDWARD F. Crarts, Dresser Industries, Inc. w 
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Horace R. BAKER, Baker & Baker (Chairman) 
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National Council on Business Mail, Inc. 
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Trans World Airline 
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The Laat Installment of a Series: 


High Advertising Costs Increase 
Necessity For Media Coordination 


Get Your Money's Worth! 


Aside from the several benefits of 
media coordination in increasing ad- 
vertising effectiveness and results, to- 
day’s skyrocketing advertising costs 
make coordination vital if price of 
promotion is to be economically 
justified. 


According to a recent survey, space 
costs in national magazines have in- 
creased 37%, newspapers 16%, busi- 
ness papers 38%, engraving and typo- 
graphic costs 38%, art and photo- 
graphs 85%. If for no other reason, 
the cost factor alone demands effective 
media coordination in order to get 
full value from today’s advertising 
dollar, which buys so much less. 


In 1941, if a campaign in repre- 
sentative, large circulation magazines 
cost $100,000 to duplicate that pro- 
gram in 1947 would probably require 
an outlay of from $140,000 to 
$150,000. 


A Dollar Is A Dollar 


Of course, it must be recognized 
that the circulation of most magazines 
has increased considerably, so that the 
cost per thousand readers is_ sub- 
stantially the same as before the war. 
But advertising budgets are drawn up 
in dollars, the dollar factor cannot be 
ignored. 


While there are few if any adver- 
tisers who have unlimited funds avail- 
able, for adveritsing, there is no use 
in advertisers or agencies kidding 
themselves that given sales objectives 
can be accomplished with inadequate 
funds. An essential in media _ co- 
ordination is the allocation of a suf- 
ficient budget to do the job demanded. 
As happens in most cases, a com- 
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promise between objectives and the 
amount of money available to do the 
job, is necessary. However, the more 
intelligent, the more thoro the coor- 


dination, the better chance to overcome. 
the disadvantages of budget limita-~ 


tions. 


There is little use in carefully 
organizing and setting up a coor- 
dinated advertising program if the 
timing of the whole campaign and the 
various elements has also not been 
calculated down to the smallest possi- 
ble time fraction. 


Of course, careful attention to the 
three essentials for effective media co- 
ordination are important in keeping 
costs within bounds. Complete plan- 
ning, accurate timing and skilled pro- 
duction save money, stretch today’s 
60 cent advertising dollar. 


However, an understanding of the 
mechanics of costs and how to handle 
them, will be of inestimable value in 
securing successful campaign unity and 
strength, and at the same time insure 
that the advertising budget or ap- 
propriation is not stretched beyond 
the breaking point. 


Weakness of Costs 


For example, graphic arts costs of 
every kind are now at an all time high. 
In planning a coordinated campaign to 
achieve effective impact, the advertiser 
might well be discouraged at the cost 
of direct mail and other printed pro- 
motion material. But a knowledge of 
high costs and how to produce a hard- 
hitting promotion will enable a cam- 
paign to register the maximum impact, 
produce satisfying results. 


Often the easy production way ts 


the best, most effective and least 
costly. In planning a job under 
present conditions of material and 
labor shortage, the advertising planner 
must continually say to himself, “I 
am going to plan this job the way I 


‘can get it done quickly and with ma- 


terials at hand.”’ Some of the con- 
siderations are the use of black and 
white or separation plates instead of 
four color process, square half tones 
instead of silhouettes or vignettes, 
paper which can be obtained im- 
mediately, not ordered and promised 
for delivery weeks or months in the 
future, the expediting of the job by 
the planning for the use of letterpress 
if that is most economical and press 
time is immediately available, or off- 
set if that is the best way. In other 
words, high costs require great flex- 
bility in planning. 


As pointed out in a previous article, 
the use of various elements (art work, 
plates, copy ) in two or more phases 
(space, direct mail, display) of a cam- 
paign, is important for good advertis- 
ing coordination. The same principle 
will reduce costs, result in substantial 
savings. 


Of course, it is essential that the 
advertising department of the client 
and the agency work hand in glove 
and coordinate their activities very 
closely, if the fullest possible use of 
the same art work and other expensive 
advertising campaign elements is to 
be accomplished. 


Check These Points 
Below is a check list of the major 
points to consider in planning a co- 
ordinated campaign with an eye to 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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Not long ago we heard some un- 

kind remarks made by a merchandis- 

ag °@ - ing man of national repute about the 

i ee @ & E ¥ tity, lack of vision of certain manufactur- 

| ~~ ers in their use of package inserts. To 

test this man’s statements we _ pur- 

ge iy - s chased ten nationally advertised prod- 
a3 aude 28 dq ucts sold through drug and grocery 
€ g stores. All of these ten products, we 
believe, should have contained pack- 

| age inserts, but only six of them did. 

is a2 &, @ ® a°t iy And, of the six, only one could be con- 

a : » sidered as taking reasonably full ad- 

vantage of the desirable functions of 


package inserts. It seems that our 
merchandising man is right. 


Reporter’s Nore: The following excellent article appearcd in the 167th issue of Clement Comments, house magazine of J. W. Clement 
Company, 8 Lord Street, Buffalo 10, New York. Package Inserts are definitely DIRECT ADVERTISING. We've wanted an article 
on that subject. So got reprint permission and borrowed the illustration from W.C. Thomas. 
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Surely there can be no doubt as to 
the desirability of using package in- 
serts wherever possible. Their cost is 
small and there is no mailing or dis- 
tributing charge. They go only to 
your customers, who are already 
favorably disposed toward your prod- 
uct. Their selling job is much easier 
than that of advertising which must 
convince new prospects. 


Why, then, are manufacturers not 
using package inserts to the utmost? 
Perhaps their postwar merchandising 
is not in full swing or possibly they 
inay have been unable to obtain pack- 
age inserts. Neither, however, is an 
adequate reason today. Perhaps, then, 
it is because they do not realize how 
useful these little fellows can be. 
Possibly you are passing up some of 
their functions yourself. Just to make 
sure, look over the ten functions of 
package inserts listed here. We con- 
sider these the ten chief functions, 
though any clever merchandising man 
can think of innumerable variations of 
these. 


1. Directions for Use. 


Of course this is the most used and 
most useful function of any package 
insert. It is assurance that your 
customers will use your product 
properly and so like it and use more 
of it. Many companies improve their 
directions by not only telling the 
customer how to use the product, but 
how good it is to use it that way. 


2. Suggestions for New Uses. 


Most products have one chief use 
for which most customers buy it. 
Most products, too, have many 
secondary uses which are not widely 
known. ‘There is no better way to 
make these secondary uses widely 
known, and so increase sales and 
profits, than with package inserts. 


3. Advertising Other Products. 


The great majority of manufactur- 
ers of products sold through retail 
stores make more than one product. 
There is no assurance that, because a 
customer buys one product, he is ac- 
quainted with the others. What better 
way to tell him about these relatives 
of the product he is now using, than 
with an interesting and informative 
package insert. 
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4. Introducing New Products. 


From time to time many manu- 
facturers add new products to their 
line. Package inserts can introduce 
these new products economically and 
obtain wide distribution quickly, be- 
cause the prospects whom they are 
attempting to sell are already custom- 
ers and favorably disposed toward the 
house. 


5. Offering Samples, etc. 


Another common use of package 
inserts is to ofter the customer a 
coupon which will bring samples of 
other products, recipe books and other 
interesting and useful things. ‘The 
returns from these inserts furnish 
much valuable data as to sales possi- 
bilities and advertising results. 


6. Emphasizing the Guarantee. 


Manufacturers who guarantee their 
products usually consider this one of 
its strongest selling points. There is 
no stronger way of emphasizing this 
guarantee than to have the customer 
read it before he uses the product. 


7. Re-advertising the Product. 


Most package inserts are too cold 
and concise, too cut and dried. Many 
of them seem to have been written by 
a technical expert with an ingrown 
grouch. Why not tell the customer 
again what your advertising has al- 
ready told him? Let package inserts 
assure him that he has made a wise 
purchase. 


8. Getting Attention for Special 
Features. 


Many products have unusual or 
patented features or ingredients which 
make them superior to competing lines. 
Sometimes, too, old products are 
bettered by adding new features or 
ingredients. Package inserts will 
make the buyer conscious of the de- 
sirability of these features. 


9. Securing Names of Prospects. 


This use of the package insert can- 
not invariably be depended upon for 
great returns, but many manufactur- 
ers have found to their surprise and 
profit that customer will often ask to 


have literature sent to their friends if 
the package insert supplies an easv 
way. 


10. Getting Testimonials. 


A manufacturer can often learn 
how the public likes or dislikes his 
products, and can even obtain sug- 
gestions for improving it, if he pro- 
vides a package insert which urges the 
customer to speak his mind. 


Rebuttal to But’s 


Many manufacturers, while agree- 
ing that package inserts are good 
business, feel that they cannot use 
them. Here are some of the more 
common objections. 


“But our equipment will not insert 
them automatically.” Very little auto- 
matic packaging equipment cannot be 
altered at small cost to handle package 
inserts. In some cases, the cost of a 
manual operation is warranted. 


“But they smell.’ This is literally 
true with certain inks and papers. 
Where odor is objectionable, as in 
packaged foods or cosmetics, non- 
odorous inks and paper can_ be 
obtained. 


“But they produce no results,’ and 
“But they cost too much.” These ob- 
jections often are camouflage for le: 
valid objections, usually someone’s de- 
sire to spend the money in another 
way. The best answer is that the 
people who have used package inserts 
for years would not have done so 
unless it was worth while. 


“But our product has no carton, 
nothing to contain an insert.’ An 
outsert, in the same form and per- 
forming the same functions as an 
insert can be attached by seal, cord or 
other suitable method. 


“But we have no time to spend in 
preparing an insert.’ You need 
spend no time. Call in a printer who 
is equipped mentally and mechanical- 
ly to do the job (J. W. Clement Co., 
for instance.) They will handle any 
of the details you wish them to— 
design and copy, plan and format, 
specifications to meet your equipment, 
deliveries to meet your production 
schedules, and so on. This method 
has worked for many leading ad 
vertisers. 
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Back Together Again 


A Statement by MERRILL C. BURGESS 


The Mail Advertising Service As- 
sociation is starting on its second 
quarter of a century, and what better 
way to start it than by holding its 
annual convention in the same city 
in the same week as the D.M.A.A.’s 
convention. ‘There is a natural tie- 
in between the two organizations, 
although M.A.S.A.’s membership is 
limited to those firms directly en- 
gaged in the services for the processing 
and handling of mail advertising, its 
members have a keen interest in the 
creating end of Direct Mail. Many 
of our members now have strong 
creative departments and are develop- 
ing them further, so this double 
convention set-up has a distinct ad- 
vantage. It strengthens D.M.A.A.’s 
attendance, gives us a whole week of 
good learning and knits even more 


President, M.A.S.A. International 





closely the combined interest of the 
two groups. Last year with our con- 
vention in St. Louis, 15 per cent of 
us went on up later in the week to 
Chicago to attend the D.M.A.A. con- 
vention. ‘This year, judging from 
the advanced registrations, somewhere 
close to 40 per cent of us will stay 
for both conventions. 


The four day M.A.S.A. conven- 
tion, October 19-22, is a real business- 
like aftair. It culminates a year 
round program of exchanging cre- 
ative ideas, shop practices, and business 
data. If you could step into our 
sessions you would find an earnest 
group of people closely studying postal 
rates, mechanical short cuts, new 
equipment, new processes, new and 
proven ideas for strengthening Direct 
























































































MERRILL C. BURGESS 


Mail; all done in a great spirit of 
helping the whole industry render an 
even better and more dependable mail 
advertising service in the important 
days ahead. 


It’s Cleveland this year. 





if addressing 

is your direct mail 
bottleneck 
consult 
Ever Ready 
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E'VE developed a SPEEDWAY* set-up 

that's given wings to addressing ! Yet, 
speed isn't its only virtue ! Each list typing 
gives you up to 4 copies, extra sets for 
follow-ups, sales checking, record-keeping 
or what have you. These sheets (or rolls) 
do a far faster typing and list clean-up job, 
too, by test. Typists, advertising men, mail- 
men, - everyone likes ‘em. The fact is, we 
use 'em for our own 150 lists, some 600,000 
names, - and for our own mailings of 25,000 
pieces a week. That's a recommendation, 
isn't it? Their low cost is only a fraction of 
their full economy. Want some test sheets? 
While you're asking, include a request for 


our latest catalog, TOOLS of BUSINESS” 


EVER READY 2a@e/ CORP. 
141 E. 25th STREET, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


You're invited to see our SPEEDWAY* set-up in action. 
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NEW DIRECT MAIL 
AGENCY ...IN ENGLAND 


Here’s the letter telling us about it: 


August 13, 1947 
Dear Mr. Hoke, 


Last year my chief, Martin H. Perry, 
loaned me your book on “Dogs That 
Climb Trees” and said I was to read it 
carefully and then read it again. 


Since then I have been pretty busy help- 
ing M.H.P. to build the first Direct Mail 
Agency in this country, but I do want 
to say that I found your book interesting 
—and more. It is an inspiration to those 
of us who share your outlook on Direct 
Mail to read how you had to come along 
“the hard way”. 


And there are some even here—though 
we've a lot of pioneering to do yet—who 
have sufhcient faith in Direct Mail to 
want to see it take its rightful place in 
the advertising councils of the nations. 


We've got our Bears alright. The 
British mentality about Direct Mail is still 
somewhat on the “circularising” level and 
perhaps we’re not so far advanced as the 
U.S. but we’re learning! Learning to 
recognise the trees too and how to climb 
them because, like your example, we've 
got to climb ’em. 


Anyway we have made a start in this 
company to sell Direct Mail as an adver- 
tising service and it’s going well, but 
since we have the Perry push and inspira- 
tion behind it you’ll know that’s as sure 
as anything can be. 


Well, I seem.to have broken several of 
the rules of Direct Mail because I really 
started to make this a covering letter for 
the first issue of the “Direct Mail Digest”. 
However, I promise not to write with 
every issue, but I thought you would be 
interested to know something about the 
first one. 


We sent it to a hand picked list of 
5,000 actual and potential users of Direct 
Mail in London. So far 124%% have 
written or telephoned asking for future 
issues, and it’s already brought us new 
business so... we’re climbing our tree! 


Now my secretary is looking at the 
clock and I could always take a _ hint. 
Anyway we’ve recently joined your D.M.- 
A.A. so maybe I'll be seeing you one day. 


Meanwhile kindest regards from “this 
side”. 
Yours sincerely, 
R. J. Holland 
St. Giles Publishing 
Company Ltd. 
28 Denmark Street 
London W.C.2, England 


Reporter's Note: Enjoyed reading 
Vol. 1, No. 1, of The Direct Mail 
Digest. Clean looking ... and well 
done. Keep it up. Your 12!4% re- 
sponse shows there’s a need for your 
ho. . . . and your agency. We 
promise to read every word of every 
issue. 


H.H. 
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Send for this 
FREE book!.. 


ERE’S A BOOK that tells how others 
H have moved up into better-paying 
jobs through just a little of the right kind 
of work-planning and self-direction. Called 
‘‘Pathway to Executive Success,’’ published 
by Hammermill, it’s not just a printed ser- 
mon of good advice. 

It shows how, right now, you can begin 
to direct yourself and your job so that 


you'll not only be ready for the next opportunity — but see it before it comes, 
It’s a show-how book, based on the successful case histories of others. Send the 


coupon for your free copy. 


And when choosing paper for the forms and letterheads on which efficiency so 
largely depends, rely on the paper made for business use — Hammermill Bond 


LOOK FOR THE : is WATERMARK ---.iT IS HAMMERMILL'S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


Hammermill Paper Company, 1621 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 


Please send me—FREEK——a copy of “Pathway to Executive Success.” 
(Check here [J if you’d like a sample book showing the color range of 
Hammermill Bond for business forms and letterheads.) 


Name Position 





THERE IS A WAY 
TO GET AHEAD... 


(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead) R-SE 








THE MORE | 
THINK OF JOE’S 
PLAN, THE MORE 
| THINK WE 
SHOULD LET 
HIM WORK IT 
OUT! 







































































The Mail Advertising Service 


Association Convention 


The Mail Advertising Service As- 
sociation was organized twenty-six 
years ago at a D.M.A.A. Convention. 
The producers and creators felt that 
they needed a closely knit unit and a 
separate convention where mutual 
problems could be discussed. ‘The 
Association has prospered. It now 
has 550 member shops scattered 
thruout the U. S. A. and Canada. 
Renewing an old custom, the M.A. 
S.A. will meet in the same city with 
the D.M.A.A.—holding sessions at 
the Cleveland Hotel on the four days 
preceding the D.M.A.A. Attend- 
ance at the M.A.S.A. is limited to 
producers and professional creators of 
mail advertising. Since many of the 
M.A.S.A. members and the exhibitors 
at their Convention are readers of 
THE REPORTER, we publish here the 
schedule for the four day program. 


26th Annual Convention 


MAIL ADVERTISING SERVICE 
ASSOCIATION 


International 
Hotel Cleveland Cleveland, Ohio 
October 19, 20, 21, 22, 1947 
Convention Chairman, Harry I, Berle 


Program Committee 
John McD. Kane — E. N, Mayer, Jr. 





SUNDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1947 


9:00 A.M.—Photo-Offset Exchange 
Chairman, V. C. Dwyer, Jr., Tanki 
Mail Advertising Service, Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania 

10:00 A.M.—Mimeoscope Exchange— 
Chairman, Emily Rosine, Pasadena 
Service Bureau, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia 

11:00 A.M.—M.A.S.A. Small Shops 

Advertising Exchange— 

Chairman, Mr. M. W, Price, The 
M. W. Price Co., Nashville, Ten- 
nessee 


2:00 P. M.—“Seeing Cleveland”— 
Bus Ride 


7:00 P. M.—Buffet Dinner Party 
Opening Address—Merrill C. Bur- 
gess, President, M.A.S.A. Int’l. 
“Cleveland Welcomes You”—B. A. 
Schumacher, President, Cleveland 
M.A.S.A. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1947 
Morning Session 


Chairman—Carl G. Vienot, Carl G. 
Vienot, Inc., Boston, Mass. 


7:45 A.M.—“Early Bird” Breakfast 
“You Can Make A Fortune’—Vol- 
ume I—Presenting Fifteen Money- 
Making Ideas 


9:15 AMM.—“‘The Best of Equipment”— 
D. H. Fleischer, Commercial Letter, 
Inc., St. Louis, Missouri 


10:00 A.M.—““The Customer Be Damned” 
—John E. Wolf, The John E. Wolf 
Company, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa 


10:45 A.M.—“Imagination’— 
Bernard Rosenstadt, Ardlee Ser- 
vice, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


11:30 A.M.—‘Postal Affairs”— 
Robert Zimmerman and Al Ming 
of Cleveland Post Office 








If you write letters, ask on your letterhead for a free copy 


of our helpful booklet “Getting Your Message Across” 





Phone LExington 2-6162 
for quotations or to 
ask a salesman to call. 
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12:15 P.M.—Luncheon Meeting — Chair- 


man, Merrill Burgess, Burgess- 
Beckwith, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 
News-Cast by Jim Martin, News 
Commentator, Radio Station 
W GAR, Cleveland, Ohio 

Principal Speaker — C. W. Ruth, 
President of Cleveland Advertising 
Club and Director of Advertising, 
Republic Steel Corporation 





Afternoon Session 


Chairman — Harold J. O’Neill, 


3:30 


Fisher-Stevens Service, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 


P.M.— “Can Scientific Manage- 
ment Cut Your Production Costs?” 
Howard Rossmoore, The Howard 
Rossmoore Co., New York, N.Y. 


P.M.—‘How ‘To Increase Your 
Profits from Mailing Lists”—James 
M. Mosely, Mosely Selective List 
Service, Boston, Massachusetts. 


P.M.—“‘Are You Good to Your 
Family ?”—Miles W. Kimball, 
Miles W. Kimball Co., Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. 


P.M.— Annual Business Meeting 
and Election of Directors of M.A.- 
S.A. Int’l. 


P.M.—Special Meeting of Presi- 
dents, and other Officers of Locals— 
Chairman, Paul Krupp, Advertis- 
ers Mailing Service, Los Angeles, 
California 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1947 


Morning Session 


Chairman—Elias Roos, Jack’s Letter 
Service, Inc., Milkwaukee, Wis. 


7:45 


10:00 


10:45 


11:30 


12:15 


A.M.—“Early Bird” Breakfast 
“You Can Make A Fortune”—Vol- 
ume II — Presenting the second 


group of Fifteen Money-Making 
Ideas. 


A.M.—“No Two Alike’—Roy G. 
Rylander, The Rylander Co., Chi- 


cago, Illinois. 


A.M. — “Hidden Profits In Your 
Own Backyard”—S. Mayer Felden- 
heimer, C. E. Howe & Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


A.M.—“Letters As I Know Them” 
Louise Storz, Lettercraft, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


A.M.—“Some Do’s and Don'ts 
About Offset’—Homer J. Savage, 
Savage, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 





P.M.—Luncheon Meeting — Chair- 
man, Harry I. Berle, Direct Mail 
Service Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
News-Cast by Jim Martin, Radio 
Station WGAR 

Principal Speaker—A. Ellis Framp- 
ton, Director of Advertising, Ham- 


mermill Paper Company, Erie, 
Pennsylvania. 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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You get SHARPER HALF-TONES 


with the Remington Rand 


Now you can obtain life-like half-tones with 
a sharpness and tone graduation amazing for 
photographic offset duplication. These sharp 
half-tones are made by Plastiplate*—a plastic 
plate newly-developed by Remington Rand. 


Plastiplate’s smooth, ‘‘no-grain’’ surface 
closely resembles lithographic stone, and this 
enables you to duplicate all the dots in a 
half-tone. None of the half-tone dots are lost, 
as happens in the “hills” and “valleys” of 
grained metal plates. 


Plastiplate’s faithful copying of all the dots 
sets a new, top-quality standard in offset 
duplication, gives sharper, more life-like half- 
tones you'll show with pride. 


Plastiplate has other advantages, too. They 

include: 

1. No oxidation or gumming—there’s no need 
for washing. 

2. Highly visible plate image assures proper 
development. 


3. Quantity runs 
plate. 


at least as long as any other 


4. Huge savings in plate storage and in ex- 
pensive chemicals. 


To prove Plastiplate’s manifest superiority, 


a ribbon of (1) cloth fabric [] carbon paper. 
My offset machine is a 







“YOUR 3 FREE SAMPLES 
WILL PROVE PLASTIPLATE’S 
SUPERIORITY—SEND 
COUPON TODAY." 





Direct Image Plastiplates, Too 


The Plastiplate also improves direct 
image offset duplication. You make 
““‘non-detectable” corrections easily 
because of the plastic surface, and it 
‘“‘dresses up” your copies to sparkle 
like fine photographic work. 











we will send you 3 free Plastiplates so you can 
compare results. 


Get your free Plastiplates today—either 
photographic or direct image. Simply phone 
your nearest Remington Rand office or fill in 


and send us the coupon. *Trade Mark 


Cheaper than metal, more dependable than paper —BETTER than BOTH! sum 


Reminglon Rand 


[] Send me without charge 3 free photographic Plastiplates. 
(] Send me 3 free direct image Plastiplates. | use a 


Duplicator Supplies Division 
2 Main St., Bridgeport I, Connecticut 


and 
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Street 





Signed by 
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Afternoon Session 


Chairman — May O. VanderPyl, Adver- 


tising Letter Service, Detroit, Michigan 


2:00 P.M.—‘“Launch It Like A _ Battle- 
ship”—A. J. Jolie, The Hensley Co., 


Chicago, Illinois 


2:45 P.M.—‘“It Pays To Be Creative’— 
Herbert G. Ahrend, D. H. Ahrend 
Co., New York, N. Y. 


3:30 P.M.—A Special Panel of Partic- 
ular Interest and Value to the 
Smaller Shops 
“The Doctor Takes His Own Medi- 
cine’—Don Rogers, The Rogers- 
Miller Co., Canton, Ohio 
“Friendly Customers Are The Best 
Kind”—Mary Ellen Clancy, Mary 
Ellen Clancy Company, New York, 


N. Y. 
“Startin’ from Scratch” — B. W. 
Adams, Adams Letter Service, 


Rockford, Illinois 


“Depend on the Tried and True’— 
Bertha M. Bruening, Business Let- 
ter Company, St. Louis, Missouri 


7:00 P.M.—Banquet and Dance—Toast- 
master, Raymond C. Martin, Al- 
bany Publicity Service, Albany, 
New York 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1947 


Morning Session 


Chairman — Felix R. Tyroler 
Managing Director, N.Y. M.A.S.A. 
Editor of The Post 


9:15 A.M.—‘Enclosed Please Find’— 
Edward N. Mayer, Jr., James 
Gray, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


10:15 AM.—“On the Other Side of the 
Desk” — Charles B. Konselman 
Advertising and Public Relations 
Manager, A. & M. Karagheusian, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 


10:45 A.M.—‘“It Seems to Me’’—Henry 
Hoke, Editor and Publisher of The 
Reporter of Direct Mail Adver- 
tising, New York, N.Y. 


11:30 AM.—“You Know Your Duty, Go 
to It”—President, M.A.S.A. Int’l. 





If you’re pressed for reading time 
this month and still feel you should 
find out what’s going on in the Postal 
Service, just forget about this column 
and read Nelson Wentzel’s article 
that appears elsewhere in this issue. 


Nelson is Deputy Third Assistant 
Postmaster General, a perfectly grand 
guy and undoubtedly the man who 
knows more about P.L.&R. than any 
other living American. He’s one of 
the best friends Direct Mail has ever 
had . .. has always been helpful to 
mail users .. . and his article is well 
worth the reading. Don’t miss it!! 


We've often wondered if Postmas- 
ters actually ever took the time to 
read the Postal Bulletin (issued in 
Washington twice a week for the 
information and guidance of ofhcers 
and employees of the Postal Service, 
sent regularly to all Postmasters, and 
well worth the $2.00 per year it costs 
for non-government subscribers). 


Well, we can’t vouch for all 43,000 
of them, but we have proof that at 
least two read every issue very care- 
fully. “They are Bernard F. Dick- 
mann of St. Louis and Neal A. Sibley 
ot Baltimore. Here’s the story. 


The Bulletin of September 9th 
carried the following item at the 
bottom of page 5. 


Playing 
POST OFFICE 


By: EDWARD N. MAYER, JR. 
D.M.A.A. President 1947 


Names of Winners in Lottery Schemes 


“The attention of all postmasters is 
invited to that portion of section 601, 
Postal Laws and _ Regulations, which 
makes non-mailable newspapers, circu- 
lars, pamphlets, or publications of any 
kind ‘* * * containing any list of the 
prizes drawn or awarded by means of 
any * * * lottery, gift enterprise, or 
scheme, whether said list contains any 
part or all of such prizes, * * *’ 


“There have recently come to the atten- 
tion of the Department numerous _ in- 
stances where the names of winners in 
lottery schemes have been announced in 
newspaper and magazine articles. Post- 
masters should bring this notice to the 
attention of publishers and warn them 
that issues of their publications contain- 
ing such matter will be excluded from 
the mails.” 

By September 11, the St. Louis Star 
‘Times was advised that it had violated 
the postal fraud and lottery laws for 
publishing (in July, no less) a dis- 
patch about a North Carolina negro 
who was denied a Cadillac he won in 
a lottery and that had the story been 
noticed in time, the newspaper would 
have been banned from the mails. 
Postmaster Dickmann literally said, 
“Don’t do it again, or else... ” 


The Sun papers in Baltimore heard 
from Postmaster Sibley at the same 
time about an item in the Sun of 
August 18th telling of a drawing 
conducted by the City of Peoria for a 
house it acquired as part of a right-of- 





HOW YOUR MAILING LISTS CAN HELP YOU MAKE MORE MONEY 


Mail order experts will tell you that frequent usage of a mailing 
list does not cut down its pulling power. 


If anything, names 


The biggest mailers in the country rent or exchange lists. Cash 
in on this extra income. We handle all the detail: prepare data 








become better conditioned to buying by mail if your mailings are 
scheduled carefully with new, interesting non-competitive offers. 


Thus, names that you have acquired from magazine coupons, 
premium offers, mail order buyers and inquirers (or carefully 
compiled lists) can be rented to non-competitive advertisers, 
book clubs and publishers. 


You are paid handsomely for a one-time use of your list. (One 
publisher we know says his modest list produces $5000 a year 
in rentals.) The names need never leave your control. You or 
your lettershop can handle the mailing. You also reserve the 
right to approve the material to be sent to your list. 


AS 


on your names, make presentations, issue instructions, send 
bills, collect and remit payment to you. 


May we tell you more about the benefits and advantages of 
making your names available for rental? Call or write. We 
shall be glad to send you “Surveys & Reports” and list data 
sheets: LEWIS KLEID, MAILINGS Incorporated, 25 West 45 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. Phone LOngacre 3-2270. 


LETTERSHOPS: this applies to you, too! Increase production. 
Make more money. Tell us about your own lists. Tell your 
customers about extra income from list rentals. 
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way but couldn’t use. Mr. Sibley 
said the item had been called to his 
attention by the solicitor of the Post 
Office Department in Washington 
and “The Sun” was “cautioned 
against depositing such matter in the 
mails in the future.” 


(We took the time to check Editor 
X Publisher and as far as they can 
determine, practically every news- 
paper and newsmagazine in the entire 
country carried both stories. ) 


But to get back—both papers said 
editorially they would not pay any 
attention to such an interpretation of 
the lottery laws. So, late in the after- 
noon of September 11th the Post 
Office Department in Washington re- 
versed itself and ruled that “news- 
papers may legally report on ‘a news- 
worthy event’ in which there is inci- 
dental mention of a lottery.” 


We're glad Frank J. Delany, so- 
licitor of the Department changed his 
mind and cleared the whole thing up. 
But we’re even happier to have the 
proof that postmasters read the 
Bulletin ... from some of the reports 
we've heard lately we weren't a bit 
sanguine! 

* * * 

The Post Office is really looking 
around for ways and means of saving 
money. A recent letter from Joseph 
L. Lawler, Third Assistant Post- 
master General sounds the death knell 
of the little brown cartons that have 
been used for years to pack 500 Postal 
Cards. Mr. Lawler says, ““The Gov- 
ernment Printing Office is at the 
present time installing what are 
known as ‘bundlers’ on the presses 
printing postal cards which will pro- 
duce a wrapped package of 250 cards. 
There will be no cartons or boxes of 
500 in the future. This process of 
preparing cards for shipment will 
greatly reduce the cost of manufac- 
ture to the Department.” 


Now, if they'll only find a few 
other ways to save money, maybe we 
won’t have to worry so much about 
increased rates when Congress gets 
back in session. 

* * # 


Speaking of Postal Rates, out of 
109 Postal Bills introduced in the 
80th session of Congress only 5 pro- 
vided for changes in these rates. But 
of the balance, 66 proposed increases 
either in compensation or allowances 
to postal personnel, better working 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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While She Powders 
Her Nose... 





. 


AUTO-TYPIST is one of the most amazing business machines 
ever built. Any typewriter can be mounted on the mechanism. 
Then it will type letters—automatically—from two to three 
times faster than human typists can work. Your typist can 
operate three or four AUTO-TYPISTS. She can turn out from 
300 to 500 letters a day—each letter completely and individual- 
ly typed with a provision for manual interpolation of names. 
amounts, dates, or any other “personalizing” references. 


‘ a 


ALL THREE MACHINES 
ARE TYPING PERSONAL LETTERS 


faster than human fingers can fly! 


RUSH COUPON FOR DESCRIPTION OF THESE 
AMAZING MACHINES 


Office managers’ mouths drop open in amazement. Typists 
heave deep sighs of relief when they see perforated paper 


record rolls flashing out the tedious repetitive typing in one- 


third the time. 


by sending individually typed letters to their prospects. Rush 
the coupon or a request on your letterhead for complete de- 


scription of the business machine that is increasing sales and 


collections, and speeding mailings for America’s biggest com- 


panies. Send today for the facts. They are free. 


AUTO-TYPIST, 610 N. Carpenter Street, Dept. 29, Chicago 22, I'l. 





the under no obligation. 


Company__. 


Address.__. 








AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER CO. 
610 N. Carpenter St., Chicago 22, Ill. 


Tell me how one ordinary typist can turn out 300 to 500 individually type- 
written letters a day on AUTO-TYPISTS. All information is free and I am 


Dept. 29 





Sales Managers boost responses to their mailings many times 






























conditions (which invariably mean 
greater expenditures), increased re- 
tirement allowances, or provided for 
free postage for some “deserving” 
individual or organization. 


All in all, even though the House 
is investigating the Post Office now 

. the picture isn’t too rosy. Might 
be a good idea to talk to your Repre- 
sentative or Senator while he’s home 
“mending fences”. ‘Tell him about 
your own fences and how increased 
postal rates won’t do them (“the 
fences”) a bit of good but can only 
add powder to the inflation fire. 


* * * 


We've spent quite a bit of time 
with the men who are handling the 
Post Office investigation for the 
House Post Office & Civil Service 
Committee, and can tell you that 
they’re doing their best to turn in a 
fair report to the full Committee. 
They’ve done quite a bit of field work, 
have checked personally with many 
large mailers, spent considerable time 
in several large and small Post Offices. 
In addition they’ve asked every indi- 
vidual and organization who ap- 
peared at the recent hearings for sug- 
gestions to better the Postal Service. 


If you have any ideas that might be 
helpful—please send them to me im- 
mediately. The final D.M.A.A. re- 
port to the Committee must be in 
early in November. 


Here’s an excellent item from a 
recent Bulletin which should be 
worth clipping and keeping or passing 
along to your mail room. Most of it 
probably seems like cld stuff to you 

but we're continually amazed 
(as was H.H. on page one of last 
month’s REPORTER) by the seemingly 
stupid errors that are made in the 
amount of postage appearing on lots 
of direct mail we see. 


“Amout of Postage Required on Third 
Class Matter Mailed Under Sec- 
tion 562, Postal Laws and 
Regulations With Precan- 
celed Stamps Affixed.” 


When circulars and other miscella- 
neous printed matter or merchandise is 
mailed under section 562, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, such matter is subject 
to postage at the rate of 12 cents a pound, 
but not less than 1 cent a piece. In order 
to be mailable at the minimum rate of 1 
cent a piece, the individual pieces may not 
exceed 1!/3 ounces in weight. When they 
exceed that weight, they are subject to 
the rate of 12 cents a pound and if pre- 
canceled stamps are used to prepay the 








Give Your Story BACKGROUND 


YOUR STATIONERY is back- - oy \ sw 
ground for your sales story. Make 
sure that story gets the back- 
ground it deserves. See your 
printer—he’s an expert. Tell him 
what special use you plan for 
If you’re 
searching for a paper of distinc- 
tion for a story of importance it’s 
more than likely your printer 


your stationery... 


will recommend — 









. 
* 


. 
— 
* 











Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass. 


postage, the stamp or stamps affixed to 
each piece must be sufficient to prepay 
fully the postage chargeable thereon. When 
the postage on each piece computed at 
the rate of 12 cents a pound is not exactly 
equivalent to the denomination of a post- 
age stamp, or combination of stamps, now 
in use, it is necessary to afhx to each 
piece a precanceled stamp or stamps of 
the next higher denomination or amount 
for which such stamps are available. 


The foregoing is also applicable to 
third-class matter in the form of books 
(including catalogs) of 24 pages or more, 
seeds, plants, etc., when mailed under 
section 562 at the rate of 8 cents a pound, 
with a minimum charge of 1 cent a piece, 
when such postage is paid by the use of 
precanceled stamps. 


For convenience in computing postage 
in such cases there is printed below a 
table showing the denomination of stamp 
or amount of postage required for each 
weight indicated. 


12-Cent Pound Matter 


Circulars and other miscellaneous print- 
ed matter, also merchandise. 
Amount of postage 


required on each 
piece if paid with 


precanceled 
Weight of each piece: stamps (cents) 
Pe NE OF GD ond canccvcesccds 1 
Over 114% ounces and not exceeding 
NN ieee need oeeeeatiaeks 1% 
Over 2 ounces and not exceeding 
0 ica a aie tok a 2 
Over 2%; ounces and not exceeding 
I ie ion ee ee eee we 2 
Over 3/4 ounces and not exceeding 4 
eer 3 
Over 4 ounces and not exceeding 4%; 
CD i ceruatieeegek ad deuleees on 3 
Over 4% ounces and not exceeding 
is ce ah ee ote his 4 
Over 5'% ounces and not exceeding 
ee 44 
Over 6 ounces and not exceeding 67 
 igiedewe tannin ndeene cakes 5 
Over 6%; ounces and not exceeding 
ee 54 
Over 7!4 ounces and not exceeding 
ED Seed eu ecewhsndeneaseee< 6 


8-Cent Pound Matter 


Beoks (including catalogs) of 24 pages 
or more, seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, 
scions, and plants. 

Amount of postage 

required on each 

piece if paid with 
precanceled 


Weight of each piece: stamps (cents) 


EE rT 1 
Over 2 ounces and not exceeding 3 
ee ee 1% 
Over 3 ounces and not exceeding 4 
ere 2 
Over 4 ounces and not exceeding 
DE: iccnecdveseneaneeusenauees 2% 
Over 5 ounces and not exceeding 6 
DE «Kh ebdwdhenkecenthedaciucsus 3 
Over 6 ounces and not exceeding 7 
BD stabbed encase RO de eeceNNeees 34 


Over 7 ounces and not exceeding 8 
ounces 


See you in Cleveland. 
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CELEBRATING A HOLE 


With business and the world suffer- 


ing from the jitters . . . our first re- 


action to a press release from Bert 
Nevins, Inc., 152 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. was “isn’t there 
something more important to get ex- 
cited about ?” 


But on second reading, it sounds 
like a pretty good press release .. . 
and a darn good promotion for the 
Doughnut Machinery Corporation 
which is really behind the stunt. 
Putting across the hole in the dough- 
nut with humor has been a publicity 


achievement. Here’s the release. 
This year, by solemn proclamation of 
the nation’s baking industry, the World 
has been invited to celebrate October 1947 
as the centennial of the hole in the donut. 
The World celebration will get it’s ofh- 
cial start with festivities to be held in 
Camden, Maine, birthplace of the late 
Captain Hanson Gregory, acknowledged 
inventor of the hole in the donut. 


Prior to 1847, all donuts or round cakes, 
as they were known then, were made 
without the hole. Sometimes a round cake 
had a nut in the center and historians 
attribute the origin of the name “donut” 
to this fact. 


At any rate, during the year 1847, 
Captain Hanson Gregory of Camden was 
sailing his sturdy vessel in Northern 
waters. He and his men liked the round 
cake with a doughy center and then not 
only ate it at mealtime but as a snack 
when they were at the steering wheel. 
One day in October, in 1847, Captain 
Gregory himself was at the steering wheel 
with a handful of donuts or round cakes. 
He had no place to put the cakes so he 
rammed the soft cakes over the spokes 
of the steering wheel, thus forcing a hole 
thru each of them. 


He and the men liked the cake with 
the hole so much that Captain Gregory 
ordered the ship’s cook to make all future 
donuts with holes in them and thus— 
according to the New England legend— 
the hole in the donut was born. 


It is only natural that the celebration of 
the 100th anniversary of the donut hole 
should take place at the home of the late 
Captain Hanson Gregory. There late in 
October, state and government officials 
will convene to place a permanent plaque 
on the homestead. 


From Maine, straight across the coun- 
try, various celebrations are planned in 
California, Oregon and Washington to 
honor the memory of the Maine captain. 
The whereabouts of Captain Gregory’s 
descendants are not known but a search 
is now being made in order to have them 
present at some of the centennial observ- 
ances planned. 
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VARI-TYPER is used 
profitably by many: 


@ DAILIES 

@ WEEKLIES 

@ MAGAZINES 

@ MANUFACTURERS 

@ DIRECT MAIL HOUSES 


For composition of 
attractive iunexpen- 
sive: 


@ PROMOTION BOOKLETS 
® SALES LETTERS 
PRESENTATIONS 
MARKET STUDIES 
REPORTS 
QUESTIONNAIRES 
TABULAR MATTER 
FORMS, RECORDS 
HOUSE ORGANS 
MANUALS 

RATE CARDS 


AND HUNDREDS OF 
OTHER JOBS! 


For jobs where you want the 
good appearance and variety 
of type-set copy—but where 
economy and profit are also 
important—nothing even 
compares with VARI-TYPER®*! 

VARI-TYPER is the only 
composing machine on which 

you can set type in more 
than 300 faces, from5 to 18 point, using 
a letter keyboard that’s just the same 
as the one on a typewriter! And you 
can change from one type*font to any 
other in just a second or two! 

Copy that is unrolled from the 
VARI-TYPER is reproduction copy—clean 
and sharp. . .with automatically justified 
margins...with any desired horizontal 
or vertical spacing...display and 
bold or highly condensed...ready for 
offset, Mimeograph, or Ditto! 

Just think of what you gain with 
a VARI-TYPER. A complete variety of 
printed effects, ready quickly without 
delays, bringing profits and savings 
that often average 50% of the cost of 
the entire job! It’s the most profitable 
equipment in many plants and offices! 

Arrange for a free demonstration of 
this compact, inexpensive machine at 
your own office or plant...send for a 
variety of VARI-TYPED samples...write 
today to DEPT. R-1, Ralph C. Coxhead 
Corp., 333 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York 14, N.Y. 


“Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. & foreign countries 
Marca Registrada Marca Deposée 


Text set by VARI-TYPER in 
the Bodoni Book series. 





Composing Machine 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 


333 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS, NEW YORK 14, N.Y. 

















How To Eliminate 
Lengthy Copy 


The advertising man who is dis- 
couraged by catalog restrictions set up 
in some fields will find inspiration in 
the catalog just issued by Arrow 
Safety Device Company, Mount 
Holly, New Jersey. 


This booklet offering automotive 
replacement lighting and safety de- 
vices is intended for the use of jobber 
salesmen who cover a multitude of 
outlets, from the country corner 
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garage to the large fleet maintenance 
department. 


These salesmen, of course, need a 
multitude of facts at their fingertips, 
all of which might require a foot- 
thick container consisting of numerous 
catalogs. “To protect their men, 
Jobber Associations have set up a host 
of “shall” and “shall not’’ restrictions 
which involve size of page, weight of 
paper and even dictate the type of 
copy to be used. 


Starting from these restrictions, 
Arrow set out to build an outstanding 
presentation of its line. “To meet re- 
strictions against lengthy selling and 
descriptive copy, photographs which 
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show unusual detail are employed to 

good advantage. Small diagrams 
further illustrate details such as depth 

not easily visible in the photographs. 

Use of a neutral color background en- 

hances the quality appearance of the 

products and enables the pictures to 

do their own selling. 


Typography of the specifications for 
various products is carefully arranged 
to enable a busy salesman to find 
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instantly the facts he needs. Another 
convenience is that items are care- 
fully grouped, making it unnecessary 
to flip pages back and forth where 
comparisons are being made. 


One of the headaches of the jobbing 
field is the spare parts order—especi- 
ally on the many small parts involved 
in safety and lighting assemblies. 
Arrow helps the jobber with this 
problem by a spare parts section which 
is a part of the catalog. Lights are 
grouped according to classes. A line 
drawing of the light at the top of the 
column immediately identifies the 
product, after which it is a matter of 
seconds to find the part number 
desired. 


One further point will interest the 
advertiser who desires to live up to 
the rules and regulations, yet do 
justice to his sales story. “The cover 
of the Arrow Catalog is attractively 
styled and in keeping with the prod- 
ucts presented. Pictures of various 
manufacturing operations on the in- 
side covers provide a background pic- 
ture of the organization and show 
reasons why Arrow products repre- 
sent dependable quality. When this 
cover has served its purpose, it can be 
torn off and discarded if the salesman 
wishes. 


The new catalog was planned by 
Arrow Advertising Department and 
the Creative Division of the Franklin 
Printing Company, Philadelphia. 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH 
THIS LETTER 


The Reporter of Direct Mail Advertising 
17 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Attention: Henry Hoke 
Publisher 


Gentlemen: 


This letter is addressed in the public 
interest of all the printers, lithographers, 
etc., in the graphic arts industry. 


It is increasingly apparent that the huge 
international companies are consolidating 
their buying at various focal points. Sales- 
men report in this office more frequently 
that all buying ability or inability of 
Chicago printers, lithographers, etc., to 
hold their own with competition in any 
other point in the country. 


It is a well known fact that Chicago is 
one of the printing centers of the world 
with all of its affiliate trades. It be- 
hooves these large companies to consider 
the fact that their products must be bought 
in every part of the nation by the printing 
industry craftsmen and tradesmen, who, 
in turn, will depend upon them for a 
partial source of income through the plac- 
ing of orders for the various forms of 
advertising in all local printing centers 
throughout the nation. 


The increasing trend of big companies 
to centralize their printing in given spots 
across the nation becomes more and more 
a threat to the largest percentage of 
business men engaged in the graphic arts 
industry. As these companies consolidate 
and centralize their buying, they even- 
tually buy a small press, “just to get out 
the odds and ends.” This is the first step 
in the process of monopoly wherein print- 
ers are concerned. From here the con- 
tinuation is for the huge corporation to 
get a larger press, and, of course, this 
leads to the eventual hiring of the skilled 
personnel trained by the people engaged 
in the printing industry, and driving in- 
dependent tradesmen out of business. 
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It seems to the writer that if the various 
associations and printers journals would 
wish to do a great service for the printers 
across the country that it would endeavor 
to break this concentrated buying of print- 
ing before this business is lost to the 
independent printer completely. 


In concluding the writer wishes to add 
that he has made a rather thorough and 
comprehensive study of monopoly and car- 
tel structure, through information and 
findings made by the U. S. Senate Com- 
mittee on monopoly. 


E. D. Malloy, President 

Plano Press 

633 Plymouth Court 

Chicago 5, Illinois 

Reporter's Answer: In the first 

place—is your premise provable? 
New York printers have been moaning 
that their printing is moving out to 
Chicago or “to the sticks.”” No one 
seems to know for sure. Or if they 
know, they won’t talk. 


In the second place, you can’t fight 
economics. People will do what they 
believe is advantageous, regardless of 
theories ; campaigns to arrest change; 
or chatter about monopolies. 


We refer E. D. Malloy and others 
who may be thinking along the same 
line to our serious article in January 
1947 Reporter on “How To Cut 
Rising Printing and Mailing Costs.” 


In that article we warned of a “buy- 
ers strike.’”’ We printed evidence. We 
warned that if prices and service did 
not keep within reason—buyers of 
Direct Mail would move, reduce, 
eliminate or produce their own print- 
ing, duplicating, etc. We were con- 
demned for that article—but the pre- 
dictions are coming true. 


The only way by which printers 
and mail service shops can fight shift- 
ing buying and private plants is with: 


a. More economical production 
b. Fair prices 
c. Better service 


Campaigns or bellyaching won't 
change the simple mathematics and 
complicated emotions of buying. 
Rather than fight economics . . . why 
not send letters to your customers like 
the one just received from a Brooklyn 
printer. This letter hits along the 
right line. It deserves reprinting: 


Dear Buyer, 


The old buck is shrinking again! Here 
and there throughout the nation a quiet 
boost is made on an important item— 
and what happens? YOU, the Buyer, 
are caught in the squeeze again. The 
Budget just can’t stand the strain. Might 
as well throw it out the window! Getting 
a good buy around town seems to be a 
thing of the past. 


BUT WAIT—before you throw in the 
sponge and tear out your few remaining 
golden tresses, give KENDOL OFFSET a 
ring at MAIN 2-3639. Here in the heart 
of downtown Brooklyn, you will find the 
answer to your problem. 


COSTS HAVE BEEN KEPT DOWN*** 
AND TO YOU THAT MEANS 
ECONOMY 


SOME OF THE MOST SKILLED 
JOURNEYMEN IN THE TRADE ARE 
WITH US 
AND TO YOU THAT MEANS 
QUALITY 


THE MEN AND THE MACHINES 
ARE HERE*** 


AND TO YOU THAT MEANS 
SERVICE 


ECONOMY — QUALITY — SERVICE 


—The best buy in Lithography at any 
time and ALWAYS at KENDOL OFF- 
SET, MAIN 2-3639. 


May we expect to hear from _ you, 
Soon? 
Anthony Dachik, President 
Kendol Offset, Inc. 
692-6 DeKalb Avenue 
Brooklyn 16, N.Y. 


Before printing this answer, we 
checked with several editors of 
Graphic Arts trade magazines. ‘They, 
too, had received E. D. Malloy’s 
letter. “hey reacted just about as we 
have above. 








ARE MADE HERE 
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Ane You Interested in... 


A Personalized, Year-Long 
Self Training Course In 
Direct Mail Advertising 


Shortly after the 1947 D.M.A.A. Convention, | will be ready to 
start an advanced Direct Mail training program which | have 
been working on for a long time . . . at the request of many of 
my friends. 


Direct Mail Advertising is a BIG subject. No one person is quali- 
fied as an expert in all of its phases. The only justification for my 
assumption of ability to write and conduct this training program 
lies in the fact that through the last twenty-five years | have been 
lucky in getting to know the experts in each of the phases. | have 
been able to draw on the experiences of many others and on our 
own files of reports and tests. | have already had valuable and 
successful experience in training hundreds of people, either 
personally or by mail. 


PRELIMINARY DESCRIPTION 


This new training program will be quite different from 
the widely approved, but now out of print, 1939 Reporter 
Course although including some of the basic material. 
It will come in smaller, more digestable doses. It will 
contain every obtainable, bunkless, up-to-date fact and 
theory about the planning, creation and production of 
Direct Mail . . . arranged in orderly, logical sequence 
. and in a style not possible in textbooks. 
It will be too personal, too conversational, too intimate, 
too frank . . . to be treated in any other fashion than 
a personalized self-study course by mail. It will answer 
every conceivable question which has been or could be 
asked about Direct Mail. It is intended for advanced 
workers in Direct Mail . . . those postgraduates who 
want the whole picture. 


This training program will be fed to a limited number 
of acceptable “students” in a series of twenty-four or 
more, twice-a-month installments to be filed in a furnished 
special binder. There will be at least four problem as- 
signments during the year with one personal analysis of 
student's (or company’s) own work or problems. 


A comprehensive, cross index furnished at the completion 
of the program will make the contents of the binder be- 
come the only complete encyclopedia of Direct Mail. 
The material will be suitable, of course, for group study. 


The price will be approximately $100 for the year (less 
than $10 a month), depending somewhat on how many 
people have gumption enough to go through an authentic, 
and so far, unobtainable study. 


| am interested in hearing only from serious “students” who will 
stick it out with me for a full year . . . and who will wind up the 
effort with a broader view of Direct Mail potentials; with im- 
proved techniques, freedom from fallacies, and increased earning 
or delivery power. (Several large business organizations have 
already planned to use the material for training selected 
employees.) 


Let me hear from you NOW .. . so that I can send you an 
application blank as soon as we're ready to mail Section 1, 
Number 1. There has never been anything like this before. 
There probably never will be again. I'll guarantee complete 
satisfaction. It will save or make many times its cost. 


Write personally to 


HENRY HOKE 


17 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 











MEDIA COORDINATION 
(Continued from Page 41) 


keeping costs down without any sacri- 
fice in effective promotion. 


1. Budget—work it out in detail. 


2. Campaign Plan—make it flexi- 
ble, but keep your eye on the 
target. 


3. Timing—Schedule your jobs 
well ahead—avoid overtime. 


4. Production—work out the 
easiest and cheapest plans to 
achieve results. 


5. Coordination—reuse the same 
elements—save money, _in- 
crease coordination. 


6. Expert Help—zget the best ad- 
vice from creative salesmen— 
it costs no more and is worth 
its weight in gold. 


7. Work Your Plan—Once crys- 
talized don’t change your 
mind without important rea- 
sons—changes cost extra. 


8. Increase Your Own Knowledge 
—skill, expert handling on 
your part is a money saver. 


Today as always there are two 
kinds of advertising—the profitable 
and successful, the ineffective and 
wasteful. Coordinated programs, 
planned and executed with skill, have 
a head start toward success. Every 
advertiser can plan and produce that 
kind of advertising. 


THE BUSINESS SHOW 
The 39th Annual New York Na- 


tional Business Show opened in Grand 
Central Palace with the usual flour- 
ishes and glamor, on September 29th 

. continuing until October 4th. 


Absent were many of the type- 
writer displays of the past . .. but 
the elimination of their old time 
ballyhoo and speed tests seemed to 
make show more sedate and business- 
like. Rumor has it that all the type- 
writer companies are going “electric” 

and they were not ready to 
show. Present were many of the 
companies familiar to Direct Mail 
people .. . Postage Meter, Varityper, 
Nahm Photogravure, McGraw-Hill, 
Davidson, IBM Electromatics, Auto- 
typist, Robotyper, etc., etc. A new 
one worth noticing . .. a collating 
machine which really works. 


THE REPORTER staff enjoys the 
business show. Stand in the center 
aisle for a few hours... and we meet 
practically everyone. 











Notebook 


By JAMES M. 


A large mail order book company 
hasn’t advanced its retail prices, but 
has had heavy increases in all mail 
production and general costs. 

Company is launching drive for 
large crop of new customers to be 
handled without serious increase in 
overhead. Hopes to end year with 
nearly same net as_ before costs 
spiralled. 

Mailing lists microfilmed occupy 
only 2% of original storage space, 
according to P. E. Brulatour of 
INDUSTRIAL Micro Fi.minec, 847 
Wyoming Ave., Maywood, N. J. 


“An executive can have all his 
valuable lists restored, if destroyed by 
fire, if they’ve been microfilmed and 
if he carries standard fire insurance’. 


Notes from a 
Nail Selling 





MOSELY 





On a 50,000 list, how large a test 
should be made to get an idea of what 
the list will do? 


A recent survey of large mailers by 
the NATIONAL CoUNCIL OF MAILING 
List BROKERS received these votes: 


Ten, 5,000 tests ; two, 10,000; four, 
3,000; six, 2,000; two, 1,000; one, 
8,000. Proving ... that the experts 
can’t agree. 

* * # 


(Reporter's Note: See Howard 
Shaw’s important article “Beware of 
Tests” on page 30.) 


* * * 


If your prices to your customers 
have remained the same, now’s the 





time to sing it out boldly as a selling 
point 


* * * 


One-page report by Helen Keller 
enclosed with 3-paragraph one-line 
fill-in letter on needs of the European 
blind, with photos of Miss Keller 
visiting blind children on outside of 
contribution made an effective mail 
appeal for the AMERICAN FouNDA- 
TION For OversEAS BLIND, INc. 


* * * 


“A letter will create one of 6 
emotional reactions: fear, anger, dis- 
gust, dejection, wonder or elation”, 
claims Jim Maratta, “But only when 
the reaction is Elation will the pros- 
pect do business with you. 


“Basic job of a sales letter is to 
create dissatisfaction with the present 
way of doing it. Only after complete 
dissatisfaction has taken hold of a 
prospect will he reach out for the 
new, the better, the more satisfying. 
Yet caution must be exercised not to 
insult the prospect. 


“Every product or service exists for 
the benefit of the ultimate consumer 
and, not until he is emotionally satis- 
fied, can the seller gain any lasting 
benefit himself’. 
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you ll find that many wise people 















count on St. John for direct mail 
service. They know that in our 
28 years we have built a depend- 


able organization. 
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THE ST. JOHN ASSOCIATES, Ine. 
79 West 45TH STREET 
NEW YorxK 19, N.Y. 
PHONE BRYANT 9-4292 
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ONE ADVERTISING MAN TO ANOTHER 


George Kinter’s Monthly Letter 
Expressing One Man’s Opinion 


‘The time has come, Henry, 


When I must insist on your chang- 
ing the sub-head over the letters I 
write you each month. I like the 
main head, “One Advertising Man 
‘To Another,” for that is just what 
my letters are, but I don’t like the 
sub-head “A Critical Analysis Of 
Advertising.” I am not an analyst. 
| do not profess to be able to tear 
advertising apart and come up with 
the answer to what makes it tick. 
‘There are times when the tick annoys 
and irritates me and I point a finger 
at the parts in the mechanism that I 
think are causing the disturbing tick 
by not functioning properly. But 
what I write is merely the expressing 
of one man’s opinion and as a very, 
very, very wise man once said: “Every 
man has a right to his own opinion 
but no man has the right to conclude 
that his opinion alone is right.” 


It is gratifying to any opinion ex- 
presser to know that others share his 
opinions but there is always the 
danger of expressed immature opin- 


ions influencing others who do not, 


take the time to weigh them. 


A case in point was an opinion ex- 
pressed by one James C. Cumming 
one of John A. Cairns & Company’s 
vice presidents, in a July issue of 
Sales Management, on the subject of 


Media Direct Mail. The full title of 





his article was “What Happens to 
Media Direct Mail That Does Get 
Past The Secretary? 


In his article the only answer I 
found to that question was that he 
had accumulated the direct mail that 
had gotten past his secretary during 
a period of five weeks for the purpose 
of “analysing” it, and from _ his 
analysis he reached the conclusion that 
to get your story across where adver- 
tising men will really look for it, you 
should use the business press. 


Like myself, there were probably 
other readers who share his opinion 
of some of the advertising he described 
and mentally indorsed some of the 
following six rules he suggested that 
publications should follow in the use 
of direct mail: 


1. Condense what you put into your 
mailing pieces, and then condense some 
more. Often the usable facts are hidden 
in fine print on page 4, so the whole job 
goes into the wastebasket before the 
reader finds them. 


2. Don’t send out mailings just to main- 
tain a schedule. Get up a mailing piece 
only when you have new facts that really 
can be used by advertising men. 


3. Don’t be emotional in your mailing 
pieces. Emphasize the facts and figures; 
save the emoting for our advertising and 
your editorial pages. 


4. If there’s any doubt at all about the 
usefulness of the information in a mailing 
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piece, don’t waste postage on it. File it in 
your wastebasket. 


5. No matter how good you think your 
present mailings are, cut your schedule 
in half. Or better yet, cut it to 10% of 
what you are doing now. Remember that 
the problem is the reader’s lack of time, 
not the quality of the mailing piece. 


6. To get your story across where 
advertising men will really look for it, 
use the business press. Nor is this in- 
tended as a free plug for advertising in 
Sales Management. After all, are you 
running a publication or a direct mail 
advertising firm? 


Sales Management, in a note ac- 
companying this article, wisely pointed 
out that “It was strictly one man’s 
opinion about advertising mail.” 


Considering the sixth rule laid 
down by Mr. Cumming that editorial 
note rated my mental applause, but 
what followed turned that mental 
applause into a mental Bronx cheer— 
the kind that starts and ends with a 
boo. 


To the desks of space buyers whose 
secretaries it passed, came reprints of 
the article accompanied by this letter 
signed by Sales Management's 
General Manager: 


Dear Mr. 





I’m on a spot. The enclosed reprint 
talks about the problem of getting direct 
mail past a private secretary, and at this 
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moment I have the problem of selling 
your secretary that she should show this 
reprint to you. 

Perhaps this is the best approach to 
her: ’m not trying to sell you anything 
at the moment, but I do feel that a careful 
reading of the reprint of this SALES 
UANAGEMENT feature article from 
the July 1 issue may save you a lot of 
dollars. 


The only “sell” about it is that if you 
cam save money on your direct mail you 
might find it advantageous to plow it into 
the advertising pages of SALES MAN- 
I1GEMENT where you know that more 
than 12,000 executives must welcome the 
magazine and your story, because they 
are willing to pay $6.00 a year for it, 
and more than 8 out of 10 renew year 
after year. 


Cordially yours, 


When this reprint and letter got 
past my secretary my blood reached 
a temperature of 212 and I began 
planning a defence of direct mail ad- 
vertising with an ‘analysis’ of pub- 
lication advertising. I would go 
through a month’s issue of all the 
advertising journals clocking myself 
carefully on how long it took to 
merely note media ads. I would 
read thoroughly a half dozen or more 
ads of average wordage, clocking my- 
self on this and compute the time re- 
quired to read them all. I would 
then select for comment all ads | 
consider “emotional” or which car- 
ried other than “factual” information 
and compare them with the direct 
mail advertising that Mr. Cumming 
comments on. 


But after a dozen cigarettes | began 
to cool off. Advertising as a whole 
gains nothing by bickerings between 
media. It isn’t the media that makes 
the tick of advertising annoying or 
irritating——it is the users of ad @rtis- 
ing and it is too bad that among the 
offenders are media executives who 
should set an example in advertising 
ethics. 


Mr. Cumming’s article and Sales 
Management's handling of it stirred 
a memory of something I had written 
on this subject years ago and I took 
part of the time I would have used 
in computing the time required to 
read the media advertising in the 
advertising press, to find what I had 
written and see if my opinion had 
undergone any change. I found it in 
a publication I wrote far back in 1929. 
If you think it is worth reprinting, 
Henry, you are welcome to it. I am 
sorry that I can’t recall the trade 
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journal whose manager wrote the 
letter that prompted the article. 
Wouldn’t it be a coincidence if it 
happened to be the now General 
Manager of Sales Management. 


IS DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 
READ 


By An Advertising Man 
Before me is a letter from the Adver- 


tising Manager of a Trade Journal. The 
letter reads as follows: 


“THE USUAL THING 


happened the other day while I was look- 
ing on. 


I was cooling my heels on the outside 
of the rail in an Ohio prospect’s ofhce, 
was waiting for the Sales Manager to 
blame the Board of Directors for lack 
of funds to advertise. You know the old 
gag. 

The mail man dropped a bundle of 
letters and other matter on the ’phone 
operator’s desk. With a letter opener, 
that was itself an advertisement, she slit 
each envelope, read the letters and start- 

(Continued on Page 58) 





POPULAR MODEL No. 
(227 MULTILITH 


equipped with the dependable 
High-Speed Davidson Suction 
Feed, completely rebuilt by our 
expert mechanics, and fully guar- 
anteed for one year, is now avail- 
able at savings of up to 3334%. 
A proven producer of beautiful 
halftones and fine color work, ca- 
pable of hairline register, it has a 
printing surface of 94x13 inches 
and takes a sheet of 10x14 inches, 
and less. Installation arranged any- 
where in the United States. 


tional details. 


29-31 East 22nd St. 









ADDRESSING MACHINE & EQUIPMENT CO. 


ORegon 4-6400 









































POPULAR MODEL No. 
2700 ADDRESSOGRAPH 


produces typewriter-like results be- 
cause it prints through a ribbon 
from embossed metal type. Elec- 
trically-operated and designed for 
hand-feeding of forms and mailing 
pieces, speeds of up to 3,000 im- 
pressions per hour are possible with 
this machine. Equipped with rear 
and side gauges. Supplied com- 
pletely rebuilt and refinished, fully 
guaranteed for one year. 


You need take no risks! Machines will be shipped 
on five day approval. Send for prices and addi- 





New York 10, N. Y. 
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ed them on their way to the proper 
departments by placing them in one of a 
half dozen boxes. 


She left the circulars till last, while I 
wondered what their fate would be. The 
first was a folder, sealed with a cancelled 
stamp. Quickly the knife cut the seal, 
dainty fingers unfolded the circular, fold- 
ed it again and dropped it in a waste- 
basket with the empty envelopes. 


Number 2 was a broadside, folded to 
about 7 x 9 inches, a beautiful 3-color 
job. It cost somebody a lot of money, but 
it meant nothing to this young lady. The 
caption on the outside interested her, for 
she spent fully a half minute looking at 
it, before it followed its less handsome 
brother to the grave. 


The third and last, evidently a four- 
page organ, seemed to be a_ welcome 
visitor. A cartoon on the first page and 
a column of jokes on the last brought a 
viggle or two from this young slayer of 
advertising returns. ‘Then it, too, fell in 
line with the big parade. IN THAT 
OFFICE, DIRECT MAIL DOESN’T 
GET TO FIRST BASE. 

Understand, now, I am not promoting 
an argument against Direct Mail. We 
believe in it and back up our belief by 
using it. 

But this is surely an argument for trade 
paper advertising to supplement Direct 
Mail, for trade magazines get in to the 


buver’s sanctum and each copy printed 
has an audience with four or more men.” 


The writer says that he is not pro- 
moting an argument against Direct Mail 
but that the case cited is surely an argu- 
ment for trade paper advertising to sup- 
plement Direct Mail. 


Now, if the above mentioned occurrence 
is “THE USUAL THING” Direct Mail 
Advertising is of no value whatever, so 
why “supplement” it with trade paper 
advertising? “Supplement” according to 
the dictionary is “that which completes 
or makes an addition to something al- 
ready organized, arranged or set apart.” 
Why, then, complete or add to a failure? 


Before saying anything further on this 
subject, let me assure those who might 
think I am biased that better than sixty 
percent of my bread and butter depends 
on trade paper advertising, therefore, if 
for no other reason I would not belittle 
the value of such a form of advertising. 


If so minded, I might cite dozens of 
cases where trade journals are filed or 
thrown away unread but that wouldn't 
add strength to any argument for Direct 
Mail Advertising. There is no form of 
advertising that always “gets to first 
base.”’ 


In many concerns—especially the larger 
ones that have system and routine de- 
signed for ofhce efhciency, much Direct 
Mail Advertising never gets any further 
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Four Color House -Organ Covers 


Dress up your company publication with a beautiful illustration. 
Printed in four colors and ready for use. 


You stimulate readership by gar- 


nishing your house organ. corpora- 
tion report. or sales brochure with 


artistic MCS Covers. 


A new cover design issued each 
month of a timely, seasonal, pictorial. 
or human interest subject. All are 
printed on good white enamel paper, 
from original top flight art work. 

Four page covers furnished to 
vou flat in sheets size 17!ox1115 to 
fold and trim to an 8loxll maga- 
zine. Illustration is on page one and 
the other three pages are blank. 

Designs especially executed to al- 
low local imprinting. Different cov- 
ers may be selected each month, and 
you can order as small or as large a 
quantity as you wish. Back numbers 


are carried in stock for immediate ' 


shipment. 


The needless expense of individual preparation, art, plates and printing 
is readily overcome and a good cover used by one company within its 
own organization does not conflict with another user in an entirely differ- 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND FURTHER INFORMATION 
Publishers Digest, Inc., 510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
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than the outer ofhce that, also, is the end 
of the line for many trade papers—and 
ALL the advertising in the trade papers 
that reach the buyer’s sanctum is not read. 
So why try to kid ourselves or the buyers 
of advertising. 


Much has been done by sellers of space 
in publications to discourage Direct Mail 
Advertising—they have fostered the idea 
that the mails are flooded with advertising 
literature and that it is not read—but the 
strange part of it is that they use Direct 
Mail Advertising themselves to spread 
their propaganda. The very effectiveness 
of Direct Mail Advertising is, therefore, 
proved by the fact that the propaganda 
has been more or less effective. 


What prompts an advertiser to say 
that he will not use Direct Mail Adver- 
tising because the mails are flooded with 
such advertising and that it isn’t read? 
Has he made a survey? Is he judging 
from his own mail? Or, is he merely 
repeating a statement made by someone 
who wants to sell him space? 


For an advertiser to make a survey that 
would determine whether or not Direct 
Mail Advertising is read would prove 
a big job and one that is not likely to be 
undertaken by the average advertiser. For 
an advertiser to say that Direct Mail 
literature is not read because he does not 
read what is sent him, is not fair; and to 
accept such belief on the say-so of some- 
one with some other form of advertising 
to sell, is not good judgment. 


There is, without doubt, plenty of Di- 
rect Mail literature that is not read, and 
by the same token there is plenty of 
magazine advertising that is not read, but 
it does not necessarily follow that all 
Direct Mail Advertising or all magazine 
advertising is.not read. ‘The extent to 
which advertising is read depends upon 
the product advertised and the advertising 
itself. 


If a man feels that he has no use for 
a typewriter, it is not likely that he will 
be interested in facts concerning any type- 
writer, whether those facts be dished to 
him in Direct Mail literature or magazine 
advertising. However, advertising can be 
designed to show him that he has use for 
a typewriter and create a desire to possess 
one and such advertising can be made as 
effective in Direct Mail literature as in 
magazine space. And, there is just as 
much chance of getting the Direct Mail 
ad before him as there is of getting the 
magazine ad before him. But—to reach a 
million men who feel they are not inter- 
ested in typewriters by mail will cost con- 
siderably more than it would through 
publications. 


But creating a desire to possess a type- 
writer is only part of the job—Direct 
Mail Advertising and personal salesman- 
ship steps in and completes it. 


Let us take, for instance, the trade 
journal the writer of the above letter is 
selling space for. In making a check of 
the products advertised we find that only 
a small percentage could be sold. solely 
through publication advertising—‘Further 
information” is offered by most of the 
advertisers. What then is the bulk of this 
trade journal’s advertising doing? Just 
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what most of the publication advertising 
is doing—making their products known to 
the trade or public. 


That is an excellent thing to do—but, 
't is not enough—it doesn’t sell. Litera- 
‘ure by mail—if it is the right kind of 
‘iterature—sells. 


Permit me to take a leaf from my own 
personal experience. 


I have for years seen advertising in 
oublications for various makes of bricks, 
‘oofing, plaster board, mill work, heating 
olants, water heaters, bath room fixtures 
and dozens of other things that enter into 
the construction or equipping of a home. 
| can recall the names of many such prod- 
ucts but I am not in possession of any of 
the facts concerning them. The advertis- 
ing may have carried facts but I didn’t 
read them, because I wasn’t interested. 
Six months or a year ago, had I received 
folders, booklets or any other form of 
Direct Mail, carrying facts or—informa- 
tion about anything entering into the con- 
struction or equipping of a home, it would 
have been tossed into the wastebasket un- 
read BECAUSE I WASN’T INTEREST- 
ED in such things. But, today it is differ- 
ent—I am interested in all such things 
and all Direct Mail literature I receive is 
read and carefully preserved, because I 
am thinking of building a house. 


So far, only 14 concerns have taken the 
trouble to find out what I am thinking 
about. I have received advertising from 
only that number. Two concerns gave me 
facts about mortgages, two about bricks, 
two about bath room fixtures, two about 
water heaters and one each about copper 
and brass, heating plants, refrigerators, 
floor covering and building blocks. 


It was easy enough for anyone to learn 
what I am thinking about, because the 
Dodge reports announced that I am plan- 
ning to build. Why then, have I not 
received more Direct Mail literature—is 
it because the idea that Direct Mail is not 
read is gaining ground? If such is the 
case those who will not accept that idea 
are due for a big increase in business. 


Smith, Jones and Brown may each 
manufacture good water heaters. Smith 
and Jones may advertise in National pub- 
lications—Brown does not. I’m going to 
build a home. I receive literature from 
all three. I never heard of Brown’s water 
heater and so I give his literature very 
little attention. I’ve noticed hundreds of 
ads for both the Smith and Jones Heaters 
and while I am not familiar with the 
facts concerning either one, I am satisfied 
that they are both good standard prod- 
ucts, but I go over their literature and 
carefully compare the features and claims 
and I buy the one that strikes me as being 
the best for my particular requirements. 


Now then, suppose only Jones and 
Brown send me literature—the field is 
now narrowed down to only two, there- 
fore Brown’s proposition may get a little 
more attention, but Jones’ advertising in 
the magazines has done a lot to influence 
me in his favor. True, I have seen Smith’s 
advertising also but Smith isn’t on the 
job and the only way I can get him there 
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is to call him up or write him a letter 
and—well, what is the use—I can’t go 
wrong on the Jones heater. 


Now isn’t all this only logical? 


I am convinced that folks do read Di- 
rect Mail Advertising and especially ad- 
vertising featuring products, goods or 
service in which they are interested and 
it is not always difficult for an advertiser 
to learn just who should be interested. 


When a man is planning to build any- 
thing from a garage to an apartment 
house or an office building—that fact can 
be learned. When folks get married or 
buy automobiles or increase their families 





it is not kept a secret, and home furnish- 
ers, dealers in automobile accessories and 
suppliers of baby needs can “strike while 
the iron is hot.” 


It is quite true, however, that all 
advertisers cannot secure such valuable 
information but it would certainly pay 
those who can, to cash in on it. I have 
lived ten years at the same address, my 
name is in the telephone book and I 
haven’t averaged six pieces of advertising 
a week during that time. 


Judging, then, from my own personal 
experience I would say that Direct Mail 
Advertising is far from being over- 
worked. 





More About The Cumming’s 
Sales Management Article 


Others, beyond the editorial staff of 
‘THE Reporter, didn’t like the Di- 
rect Mail knocking Cumming article 
in Sales Management (discussed in 
George Kinter’s letter). 


We reprint below, with exhibits, 
letter written to Editor Phil Salis- 
bury by George Rumage of Young 
America, one of the best users of 
Direct Mail in the publication space 
promotion business. 


Dear Phil: 


Looks to me like “the mountain labored 
and brought forth a mouse.” 


That article by James C. Cumming, 
Vice President of John A. Cairns & Co., 
Inc. “What Happens to Media Direct 
Mail that Does Get Past the Secretary,” 
saddened the heart of a senile old adver- 
tising man who has for decades leaned 
heavily on direct mail to increase lineage. 
(see dizzy card attached). 

I’m sure Mr. Cumming hasn’t hit upon 
the answer to the problem. In my work 
with space buyers for nearly 30 years I’ve 
found that the agency requests the publi- 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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Original jumbo card was 9” x 6” in two colors. 
America masthead, chart line and horses harness. 


Red used for Young 
Many other pieces in 


eighteen piece fall series are of tricky, eye-catching variety. 
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“Gold Cup” 
PROSPECT LISTS * 


[| 100,000 Luxury Buyers 
These are the type of individuals 
who own new Cadillacs, Lincolns 
and Packard automobiles. Geo- 
graphically arranged — State Selec- 
tion 

[ ]}400,000 Small Business Men 
Owners, Partners, or top executives 
of small businesses throughout 


U.S.A. Your choice as to home or 
business address — State Selection 


[ | 60,000 Mail Order Buyers 
New parents who have bought by 
mail a $6.00 baby chair — Baby’s 


average age 1 year 


[| 50,000 Juveniles 
90% boys— Purchasers of $7.00 
toy auto kit for assembly by child 
— Average age 10 years 


[| 35,000 Farm Leaders 
Officers and Directors of leading 
farm co-ops and granges — on sten- 
cils — State Selection 


[}36,000 Auto & Truck Dealers 
Companies selling new cars and 
trucks—on stencils—State Selection 
List cleaned every month 


|_| 14,500 Top Executives 
Presidents of leading corporations 
— on stencils — Zoned — State 
Selection 

[| 3,000 Wealthy Men 


Presidents of corporations rated at 
1 million dollars or more 


[ ] 57,000 Protestant Clergy 


19 denominations of Protestant 


clergy — on stencils -— State Se- 
lection 
| | 25,000 Fleet Owners 


Firms owning fleets of 8 or more 
motor vehicles—-on stencils —— State 
Selection —— Cleaned monthly, 


[| 75,000 Special Value List 
Rated Hardware, Gift Shops, Nov- 
elty Shops, Variety Stores, Bicycle 
Shops, Electrical Appliance Stores, 
Rated Department Store Headquar- 
ters, Hardware Wholesalers, Man- 
ufacturer’s Agents — on stencils — 
Geographic Selection 


We'd like to send you prices and detailed 
information about these lists. Please check 
those which interest you, attach to your 
letterhead and mail to: 


Department B 


Advertising Letter Service 


2930 E. Jefferson Avenue 
Detroit 7, Michigan 


* Our ‘‘Gold Cup” prospect lists won top hon- 
ors for three successive years of international 
competition conducted by the MAIL ADVER- 
TISING SERVICES ASSOCIATION. 
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cation to dig out the facts rather than the 
reverse as Mr. Cumming states. 


He asks “why would Standard Rate & 
Data Service be the most thoroughly read 
publication the average agency man 
uses?” Standard Rate may be the most 
thoroughly referred to but I can’t imagine 
any agency man reading it thoroughly— 
I’d hate to think it. 


The whole article seems juvenile to me. 
Mr. Cumming’s point No. 3 “Don’t be 
emotional” in your mailing pieces is ad- 
vice I would reject. We have found in 
many cases that statistics, studies and 
surveys can be presented galore, but the 
minute an advertiser spots his competi- 
tors’ advertising in the book, they sit up 
and take notice and write orders. Purely 
emotional appeal. 


Our advertising business in the past 
four years has increased 400%—almost 
entirely due to direct mail. A flow of 
material goes out constantly. For instance, 
see promotion schedule attached herewith, 
covering 18 mailing pieces in the next 
three months. 


I wish all publications were to follow 
Mr. Cumming’s advice —cut out direct 
mail and use the business press exclus- 
ively—Young America would still be in 
there pitching with Direct Mail—alone. 
I’d like that. 

George V. Rumage 
Advertising Director 
Young America 

32 East 57th Street 
New York 22, N.Y. 


1. 


11. 
12. 


13. 


. Abbey Booklet With Letter 


YOUNG AMERICA PROMOTION 
SCHEDULE — FALL 1947 


Young America Teacher & Letter 
August 25th 


Four Page Circulation Folder 
August 28th 


. Advertising Age Reprint 


August 29th 


Jumbo Postcard — Young America 
Is Going Places..... September 2nd 


Young America Films Catalog 
September 5th 


Look At It This Way (Slant Card) 
September 10th 


New Rate Card..... September 15th 


Magazine for Keen-age Youth 
(Gem Razor Blade..September 22nd 


Open Mind.......... September 29th 


October Ist 
ee eee October 10th 


Cricket (Magazine That Clicks 
ere October 20th 


Snap Card (Snap Fastener) 
November 3rd 


Eye Card (Millions of Pupils) 
November 10th 


Chain Card (Shape Your Market) 
November 20th 


. Blotter (Second Mailing of This) 


December Ist 


Watermark Sheet (Second Mail- 
a, re December 10th 
Steam Card with C&O Ad 

Second Mailing) ..... December 15th 








All Purpose 


SET-UP 
Booth No. J-1 


M.A.S.A. Convention 
HOTEL CLEVELAND— 
October 19-20-21 


Booth No. 1 


D.M.A.A. Convention 
HOTEL CARTER— 
October 23-24-25 


low cost mailing. 





Every direct mail user and processor can profit from a visit to the 
ALL PURPOSE Booths during the coming Cleveland Conventions. 
We'll have a regular mailing set-up in operation so our visitors can 
have a first hand view of a typical ALL PURPOSE System for 


MORE FACTS FOR THE ASKING—IN BULLETIN DM-2 


ALL PURPOSE METAL EQUIPMENT CORP. icccser nv. 





258 Mill Street 
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WATCH OUT FOR A NEW 
ADDRESSING RACKET 


Bob VanderPyl of the Advertis- |. 
ing Letter Service, Detroit, Michi- | ' - 
can, tipped off this reporter to a bad 
smelling racket. 


A Cleveland firm advertised, under 
‘“temale help wanted,” in the Detroit 
pipers, for women to address en- 
velopes at home on piece work basis. 
Bob arranged to have one of his 
office girls answer the ad. She re- 
ceived a form letter from the Cleve- 
land outfit indicating that she could 
eirn from $25 up to $50 weekly by 
addressing envelopes in her spare time. 
Kefore getting the order of instruc- 
tions for doing the work she would 
have to buy a dollar’s worth of a 
Triple Pine Cleaner. She could at- 
tach a dollar bill to the “application 
for work.” 





The dollar was attached and the 
application sent. Back came three 
packages of Triple Pine Cleaner and 
the so-called instructions. In round- 
about language the firm offered to pay 
$5 a thousand for “‘properly addressed 
envelopes.” The girl had to supply 
her own envelopes and pick out names 
from a directory or telephone book. 
But the firm specified that all names 
must be fresh names and not dupli- 
cates of names that were already in 
their files. (How could any girl 
know that?) 





The instruction sheet concluded 
with an offer to help the girl get 
started in selling Triple Pine Cleaner 
by mail. 


We have turned the case over to 
the postal inspectors. There may be 
a ioophole in the law some place 
which would allow this concern to 
conduct such a shady sales campaign. 
But we hope the postal inspectors will 
succeed in stopping the operation 
quickly. 


NO INCREASE 


One price which has not been in- 
creased . . . the annual subscription 
charge for THE REporTER. It is still 
53.00 per year or two years for $5.00. 
We've absorbed (or are trying to) all 
the increased printing costs. We will 
not increase the rate. 


Leslie A. Catlin 
244 Hanna Building 
Cherry 5489 
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Wolf Envelopes... 


are produced by the mid- 
west’s leading envelope 
manufacturers .. . makers 
of finest quality envelopes 
for nearly half a century. 


THE WOLF ENVELOPE COMPANY 


THE WOLF DE 


Be Sure To See 


The New "ER" Model 


ROBOTYPER 


at the 


Cleveland Convention 


EXTREMELY FAST, SIMPLE AND DEPENDABLE 


Cleveland Representative 


ROBOTYPER CORPORATION 
18050 Ryan Road 
Detroit 12, Michigan 










































CLEVELAND I, OHIO 


TROIT ENVELOPE COMPANY 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 




















APPROVAL 
Mr. Henry Hoke 


Page 26 of your August issue car- 
ries a paragraph in which you say 
that occasionally you rent your mail- 
ing list to legitimate mail sellers. 


This letter is sent to reassure you 
that this department is always on the 
lookout for new ideas, new methods 
and anything that will produce an 
idea or better way of selling by mail 
and trusts implicity in your judgment 
as to.who you rent our name to!! 


There isn’t a_ piece of printed 
matter, however poorly done it may 
be, that hits the writers desk that does 
not get a complete “once-over” for a 
germ of an idea and the same thing 
applies to direct-by-mail matter that 
reaches me at my home. 


DONT take our name off ANY 
list ANY time! 


C. J. Yanutola 
Advertising Department 
The Otis Hidden Company 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 


Reporter's Note: Glad you ap- 
prove. Every person interested in 
Direct Mail should try to see as much 
of it as possible. We'll try to help. 


ANOTHER CONVERT 
Hello, Mr. Hoke: . 


Since breaking into the Direct Mail 
field in May of 1945 I have been a 


reader of your Reporter. 


The controversy over leaving out 
“Dear” in letters is amusing. How- 
ever, it has helped me to the extent 
that, starting a week ago, I have been 
using the word “Hello” instead of 
“Dear” in the salutation and sign off 
“Thank you” instead of “Sincerely 
vours” if “Thank you” isn’t already 
in the body of the letter. 


Also, we are now dispensing with 
stiff phrases like “we are pleased to 
advise you,” etc., and write just as 
though we were talking to the cus- 
tomer on the phone or in person. You 
may say that is only what all books 
on letter writing advocate, but try to 
find a sample that would apply if you 
picked up the phone and _ actually 
talked to the person at the other end. 
Those letters are still stiff talk. 
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Here are some file copies of letters 
as we had been writing and letters 
as we are now writing. What do you 
think of them? Are they juvenile, 
too short, or what? (Samples en- 


closed. ) 
As for the ART OF PLAIN 


TALK that everyone is raving about, 
all I can say about the book is that 
it is primarily a reader to “de-educa- 
tionize” the learned men of writing. 
It doesn’t apply to a kid like me who 
doesn’t' know how to write’ long 
sentences and big words to start with. 


I’d like you to return the enclosed 
material at your convenience with any 
comments you may have. 


Thank you. 
Anne Smith 


Fairfield Laboratories,. Inc. 


Plainfield, N. J. 


P.S. The collection letter is No. 3 
in a series of four. This letter really 
gets results and I’m jealous enough 
of it to ask that you do not publish it. 


Reporter's Note: Thank you, Anne 
Smith, for letting me see the samples 
of your “before and after’ letters. 
The “after” letters are decidedly not 
juvenile. They may be too short, 
but they cover the subject thoroughly. 
So why not save time? I am re- 
turning the material. Please keep on 
being natural. But I sure hate to 
return your collection letter because 
it should be published in The Re- 
porter.. If you change your mind 

. send it back to me. 


REPORTER ON THE PAN 


I have recently become one of your 
subscribers Mr. Hoke, as a result of 
joining the Direct Mail Association. 


This matter of eliminating the “Dear” 
in correspondence is intriguing and I am 
very much in favour of it, but having just 
read your suggested “Letter openers” in 
the June issue of THe Reporter, I feel 
that you have put the whole campaign 
back about 30 years. . 


You don’t claim that they are good, 
which makes one wonder why you wasted 
the time, effort and space on them. You 
also state that there is nothing sensational 
about them. There, I must disagree. I 
don’t think IT have ever read such a 
sensational bastardization of the English 
language. 


I gathered that the main idea of the 
elimination of “Dear” was to start a 


letter in a nice, friendly sort of way, jusi 
like a telephone conversation. Would you 
honestly say over the phone: 


“Just finished reading, Mr. Jones. 
your letter of June 12th.” 


I would like to have a conversation 
with you some day. It must be a weird 
experience. And if you could split atom. 
as you split infinitives, in no time at al! 
we should all be living in the promise 
perfection of the atomic age. 


I certainly hope that your general idea 
becomes more widespread, but think that 
those people who use it would be wiser to 
follow your suggestion and develop bette: 
letter openers for their own use. 


N. Chappell 
Advertising Manager 
Taf Distributing Inc. 
455 Craig Street, West 
Montreal 1, Canada 


Reporter's Note: You go ahead, 
Mr. Chappell, and talk like you want 
to talk. I’ll do likewise. What’s a 


little split infinitive between friends? 
& 


ABOUT ENDING LETTERS 
Dear Mr. Hoke: 


In reading your June issue of THE 
REPORTER I note your article on ‘“Dear- 
less letters”’. 


How about another article on ending 
of letter, or suggested copy to take place 
of “Yours very truly”, etc. 


E. A. Walz, Jr. 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Traveletter Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Reporter's Note: The subject 
hardly needs another article. Why 
not just end your letter naturally? 
End your letter just as you would 
end a conversation. 


THREE WAYS TO SAY 
“EXCUSE IT PLEASE” 


Mary C. Sullivan, manager of the 
D-R Special List Bureau (80 Broad 
Street, Boston 10, Mass.) mailed an 
interesting form letter August 5 to 
users of large rental mailing lists. 


Her first two paragraphs should 
interest many of the readers of The 
Reporter. 


You’ve probably wondered at one time 
or another whether it’s wise to circularize 
a list without having an opportunity to 
check it against your own customer lists. 
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You’ve felt, of course, that you might 
uu offend your old customers while you're 
attempting to gain new ones. 


s, But there is an answer to that problem 
—a simple one. And it’s explained in 
the enclosed folder. In it you'll find 

n samples of “apologies” in a variety of 

< forms samples that have already 

: proved successful to the firms now using 

I! them in their mailings. These apologies 

~-whetber they’re slips, or notes, or post 

scripts—are an inexpensive and effective 
way to avoid offending those whose 
cl names are already on your customer lists. 


) The circular describes the three 
ways to prevent letters of complaint. 


1. A printed slip enclosed in a 
mailing. 


t 2. A special note of explanation. 


3. A Post Script on the promotion 
piece or letter. 


As examples of method number one 
these two specimens were 


included: 
—MEMO FROM TIME 


Because this offer is to be withdrawn so 
soon, we did not think we should take 
the time needed to eliminate the names 
of present subscribers from the list of 
those receiving this invitation. If you 
are already a subscriber, please forgive 
us for sending you this letter—and per- 
haps you would like to pass it on to a 
friend who is an active or former member 
of the armed forces. 





If you are already a subscriber— 


Because of the present shortage of cleri- 
cal help, it is not always possible to check 
every mailing list with our own list of 
subscribers. So won’t you pass this offer 
along to some friend or business associate 
who might be interested? 


Thank you... 


United Business Service 


And here is a sample of a special 
note: 


MEMO: 
RE: Advertising Literature 


Should you, from time to time, receive 
some of our advertising literature, please 
do not let it irk you. 


The large number of subscribers we 
have means that almost every mailing 
list we use contains the names of several 
hundred of them, and our advertising 
mailings and total mailing lists used are 
possibly the largest in the financial advis- 
ory field. 


On many of these mailing lists our ad- 
vertising material is shipped to other 
cities and mailed from these cities by 
other firms, leaving us no opportunity to 
remove subscribers’ names therefrom. 
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Many of our subscribers may be on 
several of these lists, and, therefore, re- 
ceive several copies of the same advertis- 
ing piece. 


As regards lists of names in our pos- 
session, every effort is made by us, before 


mailing, to remove subscribers’ names 
therefrom. 
So, again, we ask your indulgence 


should you receive advertising literature, 
and should the opportunity arise for you 
to pass this literature along to interested 
parties, we would very much appreciate it. 


Spear and Staff 


Doubleday-Doran’s Sutliff uses the 
following post script (as an example 
of method number three) : 


P.S. Unfortunately we are unable to 
check our large membership list before 
sending you this invitation. If you are 
already a Guild member, do NOT return 
the enclosed card but hand this literature 
to a friend. 


The D-R List Bureau made a 
special survey among large mailers to 
see how they got around complaints of 


duplications. ‘The new folder is the 
result of that survey. And very well 
done. 


READ THIS CAREFULLY 
QUESTION: What makes the 


following item different, unusual, 
interesting ? 


BOOKS, OUR FRIENDS 
By S. DeWitt Clough 


Books have been the best friends of 
man since the days of old when monks 
spent months to print by hand, but 
= page at a time. Books were rare 
then. 


When man found that he could print 
from type, which he could move and 
use, not once, but more and more, 
then books came in the lives of men 
to raise their thoughts and make a 
new world. And so the young were 
taught to read and to write as well. 
New fields came in view; from that 
time books were not so rare. Now 
there are far more books than we can 
read. There is no line of thought we 
can take up which does not have its 
own books which serve as guides in 
that field. 


We now find it hard to choose just 
what to read. A good rule may be to 
stick to the books which will stay 
with you. Time is so short we should 
learn to read the best books—and read 
to learn of the best things in life. 


And folks, here is a thought. Do not 
hoard good books. Pass them on and 


put them to work. A BOOK IN THE 
MIND IS WORTH TWO ON THE 
SHELF. 


ANSWER: The above short edi- 
torial was written entirely in words 
of one syllable by S. DeWitt Clough, 
1411 N. State Parkway, Chicago 10, 
Ill. Mr. Clough happens to have the 
interesting hobby of writing letters, 
articles and speeches in words of 
one syllable. 


I think if we would all strive to 
write in words of one syllable, our 
letters would be clearer and more 
action-impelling. There would not be 
so many chances of misunderstanding. 


But ... it isn’t easy. 
Mr. Clough has actually made 


speeches of one syllable words. Here 
is one he delivered to members of the 
Abbott Laboratories Dale Carnegie 
Class in public speaking on May 9, 
1946. 


It was good of you to ask me to be 
with you. I am glad to be here. You 
have all done well. I urge you to press 
on to the high goals you have in mind. 
Aim at the stars, you will hit some of 
them. Luck is just a bit of pluck! 


Your thoughts, plus faith, will come 
true. You are what you think. You can 
be what you will. Bear this in mind. 
Think well and you will do well. Think 
well and you will be well. This is true. 


Smile, and the world smiles with you. 
Let your aims in all your work be these: 


Be brief—Be clear—Be kind—Be true 
and you will make friends. Bless all and 
God will bless you. 


There can be no chance for you to fail 
as long as you think right. 


This is my speech. This is it. 
Thank you. 


Do any of you readers of THE 
REPORTER have examples of business 
letters written in words of one sylla- 
ble? If so, send them to us. We 
recently heard of one large business 
organization which has put through 
a standing rule specifying that no 
letters dictated by any correspondent 
of the company may have more than 
an average of 11% syllables per word. 
That is, a 300 word letter must not 
have more than 450 syllables by actual 
count. This particular company is 
determined its letters will be CLEAR. 
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National Letter 


Writing Week 


October 12 to 18 


National Letter Writing Week 
will be celebrated (or promoted) 
from October 12 to 18, 1947. One 
hundred thousand colorful posters 
featuring design illustrated here will 
be displayed by stationers thruout the 
country. 


For the 10th consecutive year, the 
Association of Correspondence Paper 
Manufacturers are sponsoring the 
Week and will be joined by air lines, 
railroads, local postmasters, jobbers 
and retail outlets in a project with the 
double-barrelled objective: 1—to per- 
suade all literate Americans to keep 
up with their correspondence; and, 
2—to acquaint the public with the 
multitude of services performed by 
the United States Post Office De- 


partment. 


Every retail outlet in the country 
dealing in stationery is invited to take 
part in a window display contest, 
winners of which will receive $660.00 
in cash awards. 


Available free to all seteilers, 


whether or not they participate in the 
display contest, are advertising mats 
for use in local newspapers. 


A million leaflets, containing an 
appeal in support of letter-writing— 
are to be distributed by the United 
States Post Office Department. 


In addition, 67,000 four-colored 
posters promoting letter-writing’ will 
be displayed in post offices and 
branches throughout the country. 
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The Postmaster General has sent 
letters to postmasters in all First, 
Second and Third Class Districts 
suggesting ways to get publicity by 
newspaper items, radio spots, merchant 
displays, speeches, posters, etc. 


A number of local post offices will 
have displays and exhibits set up to 
catch the eyes of the public. Many 
local postmasters will be interviewed 
over the air and in the press. Special 
radio programs and feature stories in 
the press will call attention to the 
benefits of letter-writing. 


It’s a well coordinated campaign 
... and has been directed by Edgar P. 
Eaton, Executive Director and W. H. 
Rogers, Research Director of the 
Paper Stationery and Tablet Manu- 
facturers Assocaition, Inc. 


The promotion comes at an appro- 
priate time. Few people realize how 
much ‘“‘social correspondence” has 
fallen off. ‘The war is over. The boys 
are back. Mothers and sweethearts 
are not writing booster-up letters. 
People are ‘worried by high prices, 
business uncertainties and general up- 
heaval. So letters are less. Letter 
Writing Week may not be the answer 
to the problem—but it’s a move in the 
right direction. 


ANOTHER REPORT FROM 
REDLANDS 


Dear Henry; 


A lot of stores make more money 
than we do but we are having as much 
fun as any institution in America. 


For years we used to clip birth 
notices and mail with a letter a 
miniature pair of trousers to baby 
boys... right at the hospital. Later 
when we could no longer get the 
miniature pants, we sent little boxing 
gloves . . . affixed to a post card 
etc. They have become such an insti- 
tution here that we just had to think 
up a new slant when our supply of 
boxing gloves was exhausted. 








Ils THE REPORTER On YOUR MAILING LIST? 


Every month, the staff of THE REPORTER examines and studies the examples of Direct Mail 
sent by its readers. We are interested in all kinds of mailings, all kinds of formats. We praise 
some ... we criticize others. 

Be sure that our name is on your mailing list 
house magazines, but for all special promotions. 


Tell your Secretary right now to clip and add following name to your list. 


HENRY HOKE, Editor 

Reporter of Direct Mail Advertising 
17 East 42nd Street 

New York 17, N. Y. 


. . . not only for regular mailings, such as 

















We have had such a dynamic re- 
sponse from this letter that I wanted 
you to see it. You did such a grand 
job crusading for Free Enterprise that 
| always think of you every time one 
of these go out. Funny thing... 
we used to get hell because we skipped 
the girls . . . we are now sending this 
to both boys and girls . . . it gives 
us double coverage. 


Milt Gair 

Gair’s 

110 Orange Street 
Redlands, California 


And here is the letter (personally 
typed) mailed to all new arrivals at 
the local hospital: 


Master Thomas C. Jones Jr., 
Maternity Ward, 

Redlands Community Hospital, 
Redlands. 


Dear Master Thomas; 


We’re not on the Mayor’s Official Wel- 
coming Committee .........cccccccesee. 


.... BUT WE WISH WE WERE! ! ! ! 


The announcement in the press of your 
arrival naturally attracted our attention. 
We hope this finds Mother and you doing 
just as fine as can be. Tell Mother and 
Dad they are real millionaires to have 
a grand little fellow in their house like 
you! We know you'll carry out all the 
dreams and plans that they have in store 
for you. 

Cordially, 


GAIR’S 
Milton M. Gair 


P.S—Our American Free Enterprise 
System and our religious freedom make 
possible more human happiness than any 
competitive system. America is going to 
need fine, highly trained citizens ... 
LIKE YOU CAN BE IN THE FUTURE 

. to help keep it that way. In the 
hopes we may have the honor of start- 
ing your college education program, we 
are tucking in this bill to begin a bank 
account or insurance policy for your 
“THOMAS C. JONES, JR. COLLEGE 
EDUCATION PLAN!” 


Stapled to bottom left corner... 
a brand new dollar bill. Too bad 
Milt Gair couldn’t make plans to 
attend the Cleveland Convention. We 
wanted him to tell the story of his 
remarkable coordination of newspaper 
advertising and Direct Mail to sell 
his store and Brand Names. Word 
has just reached us that at recent Sun 
Valley Convention of the Advertising 
Association of the West, Milt Gair 
was voted a citation “For Distinguish- 
ed Service in Interpreting the Ameri- 
can Way of Life Through Advertis- 
ing.” Milt and his “little country 
store” deserves that recognition. 


THE REPORTER 





Testing Space Versus 
Direct Mail 


There is an interesting case history 
for the records in the following letter: 


August 23, 1947 
Dear Henry: 


Here’s one you ought to like. The 
figures are just in. 


Our client, the Maxon Construction 
Company, Inc. has been selling a TWO- 
TON item by direct mail for a couple of 
years now. (It’s a special truck body for 
hauling concrete.) Lately they have a 
few dealers, but for most of that time 
they have been conducting a “mail-order” 
business, 


Their sales figures from direct mail are 
terrific. During the last year, for example, 
their direct mail cost them $.012 per sales 
dollar to produce and mail. (That’s just 
counting the sales directly traceable to 
the letters and completed by mail or 
phone from the sales manager’s desk.) 


But here’s the best one of all. 


A unique test of direct mail against 
publication advertising. 


The enclosed card is a same size re- 
print of a % page ad run in a magazine. 


It was sent to the same list as the 
magazine, only the key number was 
changed. 


The ad was run twice in the magazine 
and brought in 7 inquiries. (cost $210.00). 


The card was mailed to the list once 
and brought 42. (cost $205.10). 


That’s a 600% better showing for just 
a little bit less money. 


Of course, one swallow doesn’t make a 
summer and all that, but this is certainly 
a good “for instance” whenever anyone 
says that mailing cards are useless. 


Sincerely, 


John & Bill 

Yeck and Yeck. 
Talbott Building 
Dayton 2, Ohio 


Reporter's Note: A most interest- 
ing case. We won't attempt to re- 
produce the ad which ran both in the 
magazine space and as a mailing card. 
The mailing card measured 7/2 x 


5'4 inches. 


But here are just a few words of 
caution for those who try to draw 
conclusions from this test. The only 
conclusive test of space versus Direct 
Mail . . . would be to have the ad- 
vertisement appear in only half of the 
copies issued by the trade publication. 
Then mail the card to the other half 
of the circulation. Compare returns 
and you would have a more accurate 
figure. 


Then another test could be made to 
compare the returns either from a 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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BRISTOL 


TAKES ITS PLACE 


LINTON BROTHERS & CO. 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 


IN 
ADVERTISING 


BOOTH No. 21 
































MAILING 
LISTS 


Physicians, Dentists, Osteo- 


paths, Nurses, Chiropractors, 


Chiropodists, Veterinarians, 


Hospitals, Drug Stores. 


® Accuracy guaranteed. 

@ Low cost addressing. 

® Write for counts and prices. 
®@ 72- hour service. 


® Clean address imprints. 


Fisher-Stevens Service, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street 
New York 14, N. Y. 























ANOTHER MOSELY MAIL 


ORDER LIST SCOOP! 


M-3524 M-4570 M-4571 
24,000 BUYERS and SELECTIVE 


PROSPECTS SELF-IMPROVEMENT , 


and OCCULT, this MOSELY EXCLU- 
SIVE LIST may be worth testing to 
bring you 


NEW MAIL ORDER 
CUSTOMERS IN 
LARGE VOLUME 


Carefully built and maintained. 
Empty envelopes. 

Geographic. 

Good service. 

New lower rates for one-time use. 
Ask for further details By number and 
outline your plans in confidence. 


Dept. R-9 
MOSELY SELECTIVE LIST SERVICE 
Mail Order NN Haquarter 


38 NEWBURY STREET 
BOSTON !6 


NEW MAIL ORDER CUSTOMERS 
IN LARGE VOLUME 
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card or an ad when run alone, or 
when run simultaneously. In other 
words, this reporter has had many 
arguments on the relative value of 
trade space advertising and Direct 
Mail. Naturally, we have some axe 
to grind because THE REPORTER is a 
trade paper and we must sell adver- 
tising space in order to produce a 
magazine. We can’t go out on a limb 
and say trade space advertising is less 
effective than Direct Mail. 


But here is one thing we do know 
from many experiments. ‘Trade space 
advertising is less effective used by 
itself than Direct Mail used by itself. 
But trade space advertising is im- 
measurably more successful when used 
simultaneously with Direct Mail. 
And conversely, a Direct Mail opera- 
tion is increased in eftectiveness when 
a trade paper advertisement appears 
simultaneously with (or before) the 
mailing. 


So in the case history given to us by 
John and Bill Yeck, you cannot 
definitely credit all of the increased 
sales to Direct Mail . . . because the 
appearance of the ad in the trade 
paper must have aftected those who 
received the card. The Direct Mail 
card furnished the impulse for action. 
That is really what all good Direct 
Mail can do. 

. 


ANOTHER CASE HISTORY 
ON GETTING THINGS 
CONFUSED 


(And Losing Friends) 


The story is told simply by reprint- 
ing the following correspondence: 


August 18, 1947 
Dear Henry: 


The enclosed correspondence is so much 
down your alley that I can’t resist send- 
ing it along. 


I had supposed that any corporation 
of the present era would know how to 
handle a letter such as mine of August 
lith in a way that would at least make 
a friend. I wonder how many of the 
big old-line outfits are as stupid as 
Goodyear proved to be in this instance. 
The public’s lack of sympathy with cot- 
porations is sometimes easy to under- 
stand. 


And it’s all so needlessly dumb on the 
corporations’ part. 


How goes the world? 


Sincerely yours, 
H. Bertram Lewis 
Hunt Building 
Litchfield, Conn. 











Phone WAtkins 9-9073 


for Salesman, or for our Illus- 


trated Catalog and Price List 
containing: 
® ENVELOPE PRICES 


© SIZE SPECIFIER 


® POSTAL 
INFORMATION 


® DIRECT MAIL 
UTILITIES 


Immediate Delivery 


50 MILLION ENVELOPES 
ALWAYS IN STOCK 


DiRECT MAIL 
Envelope Co., Tune. 


15 WEST 20TH STREET (off 5th Ave.) 
NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 














LOOSELEAF ° 
COILED WIRE 


all these at Sloves! 


. CERLOX * POST 


SPIRALPLASTIC 


and now.. 
SLOVES has 


‘PLASTIC. sinvins 





in Colors: 








RED WHITE 
BLUE MAROON 
IVORY GREEN 
BLACK YELLOW 


Lengths: up to 20°" 





The Binding with the backbone on 
which your name can be stamped! 


SLOVES mechanical binding co. inc. 


121 Varick St.- New York 13, N.Y. 
Telephone: WAlker 5-0304 











Tore a cowboy... PRINTING 
can cover the land. It will rope ’em 
and tie ’em and put on your brand, 
and IF your product or service is 
equal or better, there’s no rustler’s 
hand that can keep SALES from 
bringing YOU the fat of the land. 


dial DY AL for 
PRINTING 
OR chard 4-0623 


THE HOUSE OF DYAL 
Printing - Advertising 
30 Irving Place, New York 3, N.Y. 





MR. MAILER... 


Here is an outstanding list value: 
40.000 mail order buyers of brushes, 
80% manufacturers, 10% transpor- 
tation and 10% commercial. Com- 
pany names only—no individuals. 
All have bought within the last 
year. Average $24.00. 
Addresses constantly corrected. List 
maintained on Elliott stencils. Is 
producing good results for owner 
as well as several diversified rent- 
ers. Available at $13.50 per M 


addressed on your envelopes. To 


purchase 


arrange for a test write us today 
sending sample mailing piece. 


GUILD CO., 76 NINTH 4VE., N.Y. 11, N.Y, 


Chicago Office 
7 S$. Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 














THE REPORTER 


August 11, 1947 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Akron 
Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


As a former automotive sales manager 
who has been driving cars for thirty- 
seven years, and for the last twenty 
years has used Goodyear tires almost 
exclusively, I would like to report a recent 
unsatisfactory experience with one of 
your casings which was punctured by a 
broken Yale key within 300 miles of its 
delivery to me on a new Chrysler car. 


During the twenty years when I have 
been using Goodyears I cannot recall 
having had a puncture. And I have 
never seen a new casing pick up a piece 
of hardware like this since the days of 
the old Michelins with which my original 
Model 10 Buick was equipped. It was 
not a particularly sharp piece of metal 
and the pointed end had been broken off 
so that nothing but a soft spot in this 
particular tire could possibly have caused 
the puncture. 


I know that synthetics overseas picked 
up pretty much everything, even down 
to bones, but those are supposed to have 
been the early product and the current 
synthetics are not so easy to perforate. 
I had two Goodyears on the rear wheels 
of my old Packard which traveled about 
3,000 miles and looked as good as new 
before I traded in the car. These, it is 
true, were heavy duty tires whereas the 
new one was a 4-ply casing, but I have 
had enough experience with Goodyear 
tires in general to know that the one 
which was punctured is not up to your 
pre-war standard and unless the current 
product is admittedly inferior the only 
possible way to account for this puncture 
is by conceding a weakness in the tire 
itself. 


Your representative with whom our 
local Chrysler dealer does business seems 
disposed to stall over the matter but, in 
my very frank opinion, a new casing 
should be provided without any argument 
at all. I am holding a Goodyear Life- 
guard tube awaiting a decision in this 
matter before having it installed. The 
tires on the wheels are now all equipped 
with Lifeguards and I want to equip 
the spare in the same way, but I do 
not feel that the punctured casing, al- 
though patched, will ever be a satisfac- 
tory tire to use and I do not want to 
put the Lifeguard tube inside it—so I 
hope that a decision favorable to my 
claim will be forthcoming promptly. 


I cannot leave the spare for inspection 
at your representative’s convenience, but 
will be glad to show it to him by appoint- 
ment at any time. Please let me hear 
from you as soon as possible about this 
matter. 


Very truly yours, 


(Signed) H. Bertram Lewis 
HBL/s 


(Continued on Page 66) 
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Different 
NEW 
Effective 


* 
ELECTROMATIC 
LETTERS 


A perfectly-matched letter 
closely simulating a letter 
individually typed on an 
electric typewriter. A per- 
fect match between body 
of letter and name, address 
and salutation is guaran- 
teed. 


MUCH LOWER IN COST THAN 
ELECTRICALLY TYPED LETTERS 
... Which We Also Do 


Write for Samples & Prices 


The 


Connelly Organization 
Inc. 
304-06 N. Broad Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
LOcust 7-1724-25-26 
Producers of Individually - Typed, 
Multigraph - Personalized and 
Electromatic LETTERS, 














WANT 
EXTRA 
MONEY ° 


If you have an up-to-date list 
of 5,000 or more customer or 
inquiry names, put them to 
work. We can rent your names 
to non-competitive mailers 
and pay you 
GOOD REVENUE 

We pay some people from 
$10,000 to $20,000 a year for 
the use of their names. That is 
a nice little extra income for 
anyone. Of course the size of 
the list governs the size of our 
checks. Tell us what you have. 
If you are planning a mailing 
campaign, let us make recom- 
mendations. Personal atten- 
tion will be given to your in- 
dividual problem. 





WILLA MADDERN 


List Broker 
215 Fourth Ave. 
New York 3, N.Y. 


Gramercy 
3-3440 





















FLY FISHING or 
SALES HUNTING? 


IF you want the addresses of 300 
fly fishing enthusiasts in the Great 
Lakes region—or 10,000,000 
former service men across the 
country, DUNHILL List Co. will 
COMPILE the names for you, or 
supply them from one of the most 
complete libraries of selective 
lists in existence. 


@ Foreign Lists 

® National Lists 

@ Neighborhood Lists 
®@ Industrial Lists 

® Banking & Finance 
®@ Professional Lists 

@ Housewives 

® Known Donors 

@ Merchants 

® Teachers & Students 
®@ Religious Lists 

® Associations & Clubs 
@ Ex-Service Men 

@ Anything 







REMEMBER you haven't BEGUN 
to open up your list possibilities 
until you've talked to DUNHILL! 
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DUNHILL LIST CO., INC. 


S365 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y 




















MORE MILLIONS OF 
KEYED MAIL ORDER 
DIRECT MAIL PIECES 


were scheduled through 


MAIL ORDER LIST 
HEADQUARTERS 


in August than in any single 
previous month in 12 years of 


MOSELY LARGE-VOLUME 
LIST SCHEDULING EXPERIENCE! 


Built on Service—GROWING on Service 


Dept. R-9 
MOnsLY SELCa LIST SERVICE 
40 
386 NEWBURY STREET 
BOSTON 16 
NEW MAIL ORDER CUSTOMERS 


IN LARGE VOLUME 








H. Bertram Lewis 
Hunt Bldg. 
Litchfield, Conn. 


Dear Sir: 


Thank you very much for your letter 
dated August 11 in which you advised 
us of the injury to one of your tires. 


If you have been a former automotive 
sales manager and are acquainted with 
tires then it would most logically follow 
that you are aware of the fact that any 
tire made of rubber or synthetic rubber 
and cotton or rayon will puncture. 


In order, to make a tire that would: not 
puncture it would be necessary to use 
a material other than rubber and cotton 
and, of course, the car on which the tire 
was mounted would ride so roughly that 
while the tire might last other parts of 
the car would wear due to vibration. 


It is extremely unfortunate that your 
tire has been injured so early in its life. 
However, you do not say whether it 
could be repaired or not. 


We are prone to agree with our Dis- 
trict Service Representative in Hartford, 
with whom you must have had contact, 
in his statement that the tire shows no 
inherent weakness by the fact that it has 
been punctured in running over and 
picking up the sharp piece of metal as 
you state. 


If the injury is not large then it would 
be possible for you to have a tire repair 
man remove the injured portion of the 
tire and build in new material which 
should effect the repair that would last 
the remainder of the tire’s life. However, 
not having seen the tire it would be 
impossible for us to give you this advice. 


Yours very truly, 


(Signed) H. W. Hulshizer 
Service Department 


August 18, 1947 


Mr. H. W. Hulshizer, Service Dept. 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
Akron 16, Ohio 


Dear Mr. Hulshizer: 


Yours of August 14th is one of the 
best sales letters that Firestone ever 
wrote. 


As a former automotive sales manager 
I know what eye-wash tire companies use 
to combat the idea that they can ever 
turn out a substandard casing—but I had 
rather hoped that Goodyear knew how 
to handle such a communication as mine 
dated August 11th and that whatever its 
position, its reply would be a gracious 
one. 


Live and learn! 


Very truly yours, 
H. Bertram Lewis 
HBL/s 


Reporter's Note: We will be very 
glad to add any follow-up from H. 
W. Hulshizer, who is_ probably 


floundering around in search of the 
well-known life-saving straw. 


In a subsequent letter to this re- 
porter, Bertram Lewis emphasizes the 
fact that the brush off doesn’t matter 
in itself. The car is still rolling. But 
Bert thinks the world, and American 
business, needs a wholly different 
spirit. His principal gripe about the 
correspondence was . . . the thought- 
lessness of a reply whose opening 
sentence implies that the complainant 
is either a liar or an ignoramus. 


Bert explains his position further 
by showing what a world of difference 
it would have made if the Goodyear 
representative had started out as 
follows: 


“It is always a pleasure to hear from a 
customer of twenty years’ standing and 
from an automotive  old-timer—even 
though in this case the reason for his 
letter is unfortunate. We fully under- 
stand your feeling about this premature 
puncture and wish that our product’s fine 
record in your service had not been 
marred in this way. We hope that we 
may hold your valued business for an- 
other twenty years and make an equally 
good showing. But won’t you allow us 
just one small puncture in what was 
doubtless nearly 200,000 miles of 
driving?” 





SOLVING A PROBLEM 


The selection of most mailing 
lists is obvious. 


It is also obvious that mailing 
costs are at all time highs and 
some mail returns are affected 
by the high cost of living. 


Suggestions and recommenda- 
tions of less obvious lists should 


be helpful. 


They have proven profitable to 
our clients. 


We invite your inquiries. 


List Owners register your obvious and 
less obvious lists with us. 


WALTER DREY 


LIST BROKER 
34 East 40th St. © New York 16, N. Y. 
Murray Hill 3-0642 


International List Bureau 


45 Astor Place e New York 3, N. Y. 
GRamercy 3-0730 
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Reporter's Note: Reproduced be- 
low is reduced illustration of original 
744,x 10% inch letter. Follows style 
now recommended by National Asso- 
ciation of Office Managers. 


We thank Mr. Sindler for the 
ittractive samples of ICINGLES and 
will try them out at once. 


New Style 
Letter Format 





Suggestion for your letter format. 
Tell typist to break up into shorter 
paragraphs. Jack Carr and other 
letter writing experts insist that para- 
graphs should not be longer than four 
or five lines. The first three or four 
words of each paragraph should be 
attention impellers. 





September 4, 1947 


“JR .HENRY HOKE 


This is the way we have 


Almost all our business 


for your personal use. 


use direct mail selling 


S/o 








THE REPORTER OF Dwi Aeml7 E.42ND ST ..-NEW YORK,N.Y. 


for quite some time, without any adverse comment. 


and sell at least 90 per cent of the plastic high- 
ball stirrers and spoons, and cocktail spears (That's 
the Spir-it!) used by more than 25,000 hotels, rest- 
aurants and clubs in the Jnited States. There are 
some few users outside of the country, too. 


We have recently completed the preparation of tne 
box of ICINGLES which we herewith present to you 


outside of our usual field of distribution, we have 
engaged a selling organization which sells to de- 
partment stores, gift shops and other retail outlets. 
The results, so far, indicate that we will have to 


public--because store buyers are very reluctant to 
purchase new articles these days; (or any other days). 
Then when we have created the demand, the store buyers 
will come to us unsolicited, as the use of ICINGLES 

or something similar, is unquestionably the proper 
method of preparing small portions of ice; as you, 
too, will find out after the first serv-ice,. 


SPIR-IT, we. FB Pind lor 


PRAT 


MALDEN. MASS. 


been setting up our letters 


is done by mail. de make 


Since this is an article 


to the consumer--the general 











“Dear Sir: Seldom are we able to offer 
such an amazing value in full-length, red- 
flannel underwear.” 


Are you reaching the 
right people, FOR YOU? 


For your next mail promotion, consider 
trying a carefully chosen list of the 
RIGHT people for you ... not just 
names, but folks known to be buyers 
of products or services similar to yours. 
We can locate such a list for you... 
among over 2,000 privately owned lists 
registered with us and being added to 
all the time. They’re available on a 
low-rate rental basis. Tell us what you’re 
selling and we'll make suggestions with- 
out obligation. 


D-R SPECIAL LIST BUREAU 


(DIVISION OF DICKIE-RAYMOND, INC.) 
20 Broad Street Boston 10, Mass. 




















THE REPORTER 






A new Super-Salesman for 
Hire, Capable of Making 
500 to 10.000 or More 
Calls in a Single Day... 


with all the attributes of a perfect sales 
representative—smartly tailored, person- 
able and friendly. Will pleasantly per- 
sist in keeping your name and product 
story before your customers and pros- 
pects regularly; will travel anywhere, and 
will give your sales message blanket 
territorial coverage with consistency and 
uniformity. 

WHAT’S MY NAME? My name is House 
Magazine (alias House Organ) and I’m 
the newest creation of the syndicate fam- 
ily edited and published by the David 


Friendly organization. 


My headquarters is in Cleveland, just one 
block from Hotel Carter, DMAA Conven- 
tion Headquarters. Come over if you 
have time, or call and Bill will bring me 


over to your hotel room. 


Phone MAin 9300 and ask for Bill Call. 


DAVID FRIENDLY & CO. 


Caxton Building Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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SHORT NOTES 


DEPARTMENT 


® GOOD - LOOKING BOOKLETS are 
coming back with a bang .. . after a 
wartime scarcity. And laminated covers 
are on the ascendancy. Two we especially 
liked this month... 


One is a 64-page, 8% x 11 inches, book- 
let. Plastic bound on the short side with 
a laminated cover. Issued by the Hunts- 
ville Industrial Expansion Committee, 
Huntsville, Alabama. A magnificient job 
both pictorially and typographically .. . 
showing advantages of the Huntsville 
area. Another good example of commun- 
ity advertising. Designed and produced 
by the Keller-Crescent Company, Evans- 
ville 8, Indiana. 


SIs 


® ANOTHER BOOKLET deserving high 
praise is a 24-page and cover, 8% x 11 
inches, mailing piece for the A. O. Smith 
Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. Saddle 
stitched on the short side with laminated 
cover. The manufacturers of Permaglas 
Tanks wanted this type of catalog ap- 
proach. They chose the binding on the 
short side to provide longer spreads for 
interesting layouts. Rather than a stereo- 
typed presentation, this booklet begins 
with a tribute to the industry being serv- 
ed, and then develops the basic details 
of science and engineering as the main 
reason for the product’s superiority. It is 
lithographed in three colors throughout. 
Designing and production were handled 
by E. F. Schmidt Company, Milwaukee 9, 
Wisconsin. 


®TWO PROMINENT FIRMS in the 
Direct Mail industry came out with beau- 
tiful annual reports during the past 
month. One was the 11 x 8% inch, 24- 
page and cover lithographed masterpiece 
by the Harris-Seybold Company, Cleve- 


land 5, Ohio. A pictorial and pictograph- 
ed human interest account of the condi- 
tion of the company. Naturally, it’s good. 
Close on the heels of the publication of 
this annual report... the industry receiv- 
ed the sad news of the death of Alfred 
Stull Harris, the 56 year old president of 
the Harris-Seybold Company. 


3 J }) J 


® ADVERTISING MANAGER Frank 
Gerhart of The Champion Paper and 
Fibre Company, Hamilton, Ohio has 
pulled a new one in annual reports. In- 
stead of one annual report, Frank created 
two. One for employees and one for stock- 
holders . . . based on differences in pri- 
mary interests of the two groups. Both 
booklets are 8%4 x 11 inches, and contain 
32 pages and covers. The full color covers 
are different . .. but many of the same 
illustrations appear in both books ‘but 
with changed sequence and treatment. 
For the employees who are familiar with 
the manufacturing processes and the com- 
pany products, the emphasis is on mange- 
ment problems in production sales and 
advertising, acquisition of raw materials 
and company financing. The Champion 
employee book is really a story of Amer- 
ican business management (a good exam- 
ple of what Rohe Walter is talking about 
on page 16). In the stockholders book 
where the readers are more likely to be 
management and finance conscious . . . 
the emphasis is on physical operations. 
A Gold Palm for a beautiful and skillful 
public relations job. 


Readers of THE REPORTER who are 
interested in annual reports should get 
these two pieces for their idea file. Write 
to Frank Gerhart, at The Champion 
Paper and Fibre Company, Hamilton, 
Ohio. 


® “CASH! CARS! CUCKOO CLOCKS!” 

. is the title of a feature article by 
Henry D. Steinmetz appearing in the 
September 27th issue of The Saturday 
Evening Post, starting on page 44. The 
heroine of the story is our old (that may 
not be the right word for it) friend, 
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TRADETYPE, INC. 


24 South Grove St. Freeport, N.Y. 


Henrietta Davis of the Reuben H. Don- 
nelley Corporation, New York City. It’s a 
fabulous story of how Henrietta, head 
of the Direct Mail Division, has become 
America’s leading contest tycoon. But 
more important, the article constitutes a 
very informative text on how contest en- 
tries by mail are processed and judged. 
Don’t miss this Direct Mail feature story 

. and this well deserved pat on the 
back for an energetic worker in the 
Direct Mail field. 


® THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING 
INK CORPORATION, New York City, 
has just announced the 12th Annual Essay 
Contest. Subject this year, “Printing and 
a Free Economy.” This contest has the 
cooperation of the National Graphic Arts 
Education Association and is approved 
by the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. Last year, almost 6000 
essays were entered by the students of 
over 150 secondary schools. If you are 
interested in the rules you can obtain an 
attractive covering booklet either from 
the IPI office, Empire State Building, 
New York 1, N.Y. or from the N.G.A.- 
E.A., 719-15th St., N.W., Washington, 
um of 


® SOMETHING NEW IN CHRISTMAS 
GREETING has been designed by Pub- 
lishers Digest, Inc., 510 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. We have just 
received sample of the 10 inch record 
with recordings on both sides now being 
offered to manufacturers and other busi- 
ness organizations as a new style Christ- 
mas Greeting. One side contains Christ- 
mas music by a specially selected choir 
winding up with the announcer’s 
greetings for the season. The other side 
contains the famous story of the little 
girl who wondered if there really was a 
Santa Claus. The records are furnished 
with special labels bearing the imprint 
of the sponsoring organization or indi- 
vidual. Prices run from 80c each in large 
quantities to $2.50 for single records. 


(aaa 


® RED FEATHER PRODUCTS LTD., 
Redwood City, California, manufacturers 
of duplicating supplies, dramatize their 
name by enclosing a 3% inch red feather 
with each letter. The letterhead is printed 
in dark blue and red ... the red used 
only for picturing a 6 inch feather in 
upper left corner. The use of the actual 
red feather has good attention value, 
stimulates more than normal interest and 
leaves a definite impression. 


® CIRCULATION PROMOTION BY 
DIRECT MAIL is getting a big play at 
New Republic. 1,200,000 pieces were 
mailed during September 1947 to persons 
on more than 125 different mailing lists. 
Thirteen basic subscription appeals are 
being tested in this large effort. 
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What's Your cost for 
running off Addressograph 
Plates or Elliott Stencils? 


Mighty reasonable! 
ably already have absorbed the cost 
of obtaining the names, checking and 
cleaning, and setting up for your own 
addressing use. 


NOW! MOSELY will start 
sending YOU 
EXTRA-PROFIT CHECKS! 


for one-time running off of empty en- 
velopes through the year for MOSELY 
high-grade non-competing Mail order 
Sellers. If your names fit needs of 
MOSELY Clients (and pull), you'll 
have profitable EXTRA CASH _ IN- 
COME for years to come. 


Write today all about what you have to 
Dept. R-9 


MOSELY. —w LIST SERVICE 


etlat Order ay eadguartats 


36 vow STREET 
BOSTON (6 


MOSELY sends the CHECKS. 





For you prob- 


year. 





NEw194 tists 


of 


OHIO 


Auto - Truck 
Trailer 


OWNERS 


NOW READY 


by 
County-Town-Neighborhood 


Ohio Motor List Co. 
ZANESVILLE, OHIO 
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@c. P. VANDERPLANK, assistant to 
the publisher of Life Magazine sends us 
tear sheets of the “Speaking of Pictures” 
department in the September 15th issue 
of Life. And also a copy of the 64% x 9% 
inch, 16-page booklet entitled “540,” for 
which the pictures were originally drawn. 
Both the booklet and the feature in Life 
tell the story of the newest and biggest 
subscription handling system. A _ must 
reading for anyone interested in the in- 
tricacies of mailing lists, and mechanical 
operations. Incidentally, that C. P. Van- 
derplank is the dignified signature of the 
“Claire” who was once upon a time a 
member of the staff of THE REPORTER. 


® MAIL ORDER SALES IN AUGUST, 
from reports released in September, in- 
creased 8.6% over the same month last 
For the eight months of 1947 mail 
order and chain store sales increased 
19.1% above the corresponding period of 
1946. 


® METER INDICIA ADVERTISING 
seems to be catching on. We've been 
seeing a lot of examples of it recently 
and there’s quite a lot of promotion be- 
hind it by the manufacturers of metering 
machines. However, we still see lots of 
metered mail come through without any 
‘post mark ads.” It’s so easy to do and 
costs so little (just the extra plate) that 
we wonder why everyone having a 
metering machine doesn’t get on the band- 
wagon. 


® HERE’S A BOOKLET which takes the 
prize of something or other for short copy. 
44 pages, 54% x 8% inches, printed in two 
colors. Just produced by Meade Johnson, 
marketing manager, Stamford Division, 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, to describe in cartoons 
and drawings the construction and opera- 
tion of the Yale compact door closer. 
Those interested in short copy, should try 
to get a sample for the idea file. The 
title is ““The Inside Story”. Each page con- 
tains an understandable activated draw- 
ing with a few words of description. A 
pat on the back for everyone concerned. 


® iF YOU ARE INTERESTED in “Pre- 
paring Effective Printed Matter for Latin 
America” try to get a booklet by that 
title. 6 x 9 inches, 24 pages and covers. 
Recently prepared and copyrighted by the 
John Maher Printing Company, 2001 
South Calumet Avenue, Chicago 16, Illi- 
nois. For many years the Maher organ- 
ization has published a number of success- 
ful Spanish language business papers 


(Concluded on Page 72) 




















MULTILITH: 
PLATES MADE 
IN 24 HRS! 


You pay a little more for this fast 

service. But in addition to speed 

you also get fine quality plates 

that have won first prize awards. 

Phone or write for our complete 
price list folder. 


PLATES ALSO MADE FOR THE 
DAVIDSON AND THE “~e. 
so > que 


WEBENDORFER UP TO SIZE 14x20 


TRU-TONE MULTILITH PLATES inc.” 





39 Water St. - N.Y. 4 - BOwling Green 9-7745 ° 
A DIVISION OF THE MAILOGRAPH CO. 





“Stranger “Shan\ Wan” 


New, attention-riveting, exclusive produc- 
tion . . . described by veteran advertising 
executive as ‘‘THE MOST UNIQUE AND 
CLEVEREST FORM OF DIRECT MAIL IN 
AMERICA TODAY” . . now available to 
advertisers, agencies, printers and letter shops. 
(Profitable local franchises possible in certain 
cities.) 

Do not write if you're satisfied with the 
stereotyped, the dull, the common. 

But if you want something original, 
vivid, and a proved advertising success 
at insignificant cost, then drop a quick 
inquiry to 


CARL KULBERG 


319 SAN LUIS REY RD., ARCADIA, CALIF. 






Limited Supply — Stock Up Now 


wew! WAR SURPLUS 


ynuseD! A L M 
SCRAP BOOKS 


at Sacrifice Savings! 
x usiness or 
se. 














amples Gladly Submitted 
— No Obligation 







@ EACH—No. A-IOGIANT SIZE, 
26''x26"". While they last. Cannot be duplicated 
for 3 times this price. ideal for mounting 
fullenewspaper pages, samples, large photos, 
mene letters, documents, etc. C 
LT Construction. for U.S. 

heavy, black pages. Sturdy, grained black 
covers of strong simulated leather. Reinforced 
leather corners. Adjustable ledger type metal 
binding posts. Easy to change and add pages 


SMALLER SCRAP BOOKS AVANABLE 
200 PAGES - LOOSE LEAF - LIFETIME CONSTRUCTION 


No. A21 -—23 x 1837/4 in. ...$13.00 


NEWSPAPER SIZE EACH 


No. A22 -16'/2 x 137/ in. $10. 00 


MAGAZINE SIZE 





No. A23 =I 3'/2 x 11 in. - 
Please Send Check Wit 


SAMUEL L. UNGER 


131 W. S3rd ST.. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
CIRCLE 7-4372 


Money Back {if Not Satisfied 
































BUSINESS SERVICES 








QUALIFIED NAMES ; 
150,000 
eeertien WOMEN 


® who bought self - improvement 
courses from $1.00 to $3.00. Names 
on plates, 1946-1947. List absolutely 
up-to-date. True mail-order buyers! 


Released by 
JOE BONOMO 


We do complete mailing on premises! 
BONOMO CULTURE INSTITUTE 
Att: R. E. Gabel 
1841 Broadway New York 23, N.Y. 











LETTER GADGETS keep those letters 
out of the waste basket and pay for 
themselves many times. These are 


attention-getters which triple the pull- 


ing power of letters or circulars when 
properly used. Send for -circular and 
price list illustrating many of them. 
A. Mitchell- R.735, 111W. JacksonBlvd., Ch’go4 





SAWDON SELF-MAILERS 


THE 4-IN-! UNIT FOR EVERY DIRECT MAIL USE 
OUTGOING ENVELOPE, SALES LETTER, 


ORDER OR REMITTANCE FORM, 
RETURN ENVELOPE. 


DELIVERED PRINTED,FOLDED, AND SEALED; 
READY FOR ADDRESSING. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND INFORMATION 


The Sawdon Company, Inc. 
480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 





Mailing List 
Specialist 
z 


143 East 53rd St. 
New York 22 


Pl. 8-1442 


aS RRR EB RERERRRE BRED 
(REPRE EERE RR RE 8 | 








WEOUNG Doses oe 


DESIGNERS and PRINTERS 
of EVERY TYPE of ENVELOPE 
Special Offer 
5000 4634 24 lb. W.W. Envs. ptd. c/c @ $2.75/m 
5000 +10 24 Ib. W.W. Envs. ptd. ¢/c @ $4.35/m 


125 E. 17th St. N.Y. 3, N.Y. GR. 3-7015 








Let this successful mail order advertising 
agency show you how to sell your merchandise, 
books, courses, services, etc. 


The ARTWIL CO., Advertising 


24 West 48th Street @ New York 19, N. Y. 
MEdallion 3-0813 


CLASSIFIED ADS 





Rates, $1.00 a line —minimum space, 3 
lines. Help and Situation Wanted Ads— 
0c per line—minimum space 4 lines. 





ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





SELL BY MAIL 








Addressing © Multigraphing 
Folding © Mimeographing 


ELITE LETTER CO. INC. 


11 WEST 32ND STREET 
NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
Phone PEnnsylvania 6-1462 


















20 YEARS FREE-LANCE 
EXPERIENCE AT YOUR 
DISPOSAL- BY MAIL 


Ray THompson 


116 GREENWOOD AV. WYNCOTE, PA. 





BORKAN’S for BEST VALUES 


® ADDRESSOGRAPH ® MULTIGRAPH 
© MIMEOGRAPH 
Machines — Supplies — Accessories 





321 BROADWAY ~~ 130 LIVINGSTON ST. 
NEW YORK 7,N.Y. OR BROOKLYN 2.N. Y. 
WORTH 2-2310 _— MAIN 5-2610 
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SELL YOUR PRODUCT BY MAIL with 
pulling direct selling ads in newspapers 
and magazines. Publishers’ rates all pub- 
lications. Martin Advertising Agency, 15P 
E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. Est. 1923. 





EQUIPMENT 
MULTIGRAPHERS, you can eliminate 


five common, costly, multigraphing troubles, 
caused by the ordinary kind of paper strip- 
per, by using my New Style Spring Steel 
Strippers. Write W. L. Fiske, 66 Standish 
Ave., Braintree 84, Mass., for details. 








FOR SALE 


WEBENDORFER OFFSET PRESSES, re- 
built Multigraphs, Davidsons, Multiliths, 
Cameras, Arc Lamps, Platemaking equip- 
ment. “See Ryan Before Buyin’.” E. G. 
Ryan & Company, Donohue Annex, 727 So. 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 








10 L. C. SMITH STENCIL CUTTING MA.- 
CHINES. Brand new 1947 machines. 


Series 2030000. Perfect condition. Free- ' 


port 9-2431. 





DAVIDSON OFFSET PRESS like new, 
serial number 1273. Also Davidson plate 
whirler, vacuum frame like new. 81% x11 
Tascope De Luxe Camera, Wollensack Jens 
with 60 line engravers screen and 133 line 
magneta contact screen. Camera equipped 
with lights, vacuum film holder and vacuum 
copy board. Walsworth Brothers, Marce- 
line, Missouri. 








HELP WANTED 





ESTABLISHED NEW YORK CITY Mail 
Agency has openings for several men to 
train for its executive staff. Weekly pay- 
ment and liberal participation in profits. 
Must be willing to get hands dirty and 
run errands, or anything else on occasion. 
Any experience on office machines, adver- 
tising, publishing, accounting, or sales 
may be helpful. Apply in own handwrit- 
ing, please. Box No. 121, The Reporter, 
17 E. 42nd St.. New York 17, N. Y. 





HELP WANTED—MALE 





SALESMAN with contacts to sell direct mail 
service. Salary or drawing account. Box 91, 


The Reporter, 17 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17. 





MULTIGRAPHING SUPPLIES 


“Plastic-Coated”. PROCEL stencils make 
quality letters so Stygian Black they seem 
printed. PROCEL works with any ink, 
gives maximum legibility, minimum cut 
outs and type-clogging. Let PROCEL 
improve your letters! Write to Remington 
Rand, Duplicator Supplies Division, Bridge- 
port 1, Conn., for free information. 








RIBBONS, INK AND SUPPLIES for the 
Multigraph, Dupligraph and Addressograph 
machines. We specialize in the re-manu- 
facturing of used ribbons. Chicago Ink 


Ribbon Co., 19 S. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 





Resting Tired Tire 

She: “Changing a tire, eh?” 

He: “No, no, I just get out every few 
miles and jack it up to give it a rest.” 
—from “The Balance Sheet” h.m. of 
South-Western Publishing Co., 201 W. 
Fourth St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


“So you and your son are carrying on 
the business together, huh?” 

“Well, sort of. I run the business, and 
my son does the carrying on.” 
—from “The Royal Bank Magazine” h.m. 
of The Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal, 
Que., Canada. 


x ~ * 


A woman phoned her bank to arrange 
for the disposal of a _ thousand-dollar 
bond. 

“Ts the bond for redemption or con- 
version?” a clerk inquired. 

There was a long pause, then the 
woman asked: “Am I talking to the First 
National Bank or the First Baptist 
Church ?” 

—from “Rittertalk” h.m. of P. J. Ritter 
Company, Bridgeton, New Jersey. 


* * * 


“I quit my last job because the boss 
used such offensive language.” 
“Indeed? What did he say?” 
“*Vou’re fired!’ ” 
—-from “Nuggets” h.m. of The. Barnes- 
Ross Company, 19-25 North Alabama 
Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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DIRECT MAIL DIRECTORY 


LISTINGS ONE DOLLAR A LINE PER ISSUE, $10.00 PER YEAR 





ADDRESSING & MAILING EQUIPMENT 


Addressing Machine & Equipment Co..29 E. 22nd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
All Purpose Metal Equipment Corp..... 258 Mill St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 
ER er re ee 321 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y 
ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES 
DEE er ee 319 San Luis Rey Rd., Arcadia, Calif. 
Reply-O Products Company........ 150 W. 22nd St., New York 11, N. Y. 
rhe Sawdon Company.......... 480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
ARTISTS 
fs 116 Greenwood Ave., Wyncote, Penna. 


AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITERS 
American Automatic Typewriter Co..610 N. Carpenter St., Chicago 22, Il. 
Robotyper Corporation................ 18050 Ryan Rd., Detroit 12, Mich. 


BINDERS — MECHANICAL 
Sloves Mechanical Binding Co....... 121 Varick St., New York 13, N. Y. 


BOOKS 
COUMMEIES TOOGEB, TG. occ ccccccccccece 17 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
J. B. Sebrell Adv. Agcy....300 S. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


DIRECT MAIL AGENCIES 


I I, ibn ene 0 6eeeeeees 22 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

Pe. De. .  coccseceseevenses 80 Broad St., Boston 10, Mass. 

Hickey-Murphy-St. George, Inc...... 2 W. 56th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
mene 

, . 0 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
ENVELOPES 

Atomic Envelope and Printing Co....125 E. 17th St., New York 3, N. Y. 

Cupples-Hesse Corp...... 4175 N. Kingshighway Blivd., St. Louis 15, Mo. 

Direct Mail Enve:ope Co., Inc........ 15 W. 20th St., New York 11, N. Y. 

Tension Envelope Corporation...... 345 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. 


The Wolfe Envelope Company...1749-81 E. 22nd St., Cleveland 14, Ohio 


HOUSE MAGAZINES 


David Friendly & Company.......... Caxton Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
KS 

Interchemical Corporation........... 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
LABELS 

Ever Ready Label Corporation...... 141 E. 25th St., New York 10, N. Y. 


LETTER "i 


ih. PE cdtectdnéeesdeweceebese 1 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl. 
MAGAZINE COVERS 
PUMEISMOTS DUGGRS. 2... ccc cccccccces 510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
MAIL ADVERTISING SERVICES 
Advertisers Mailing Service.......... 915 Broadway, New York 10, N ‘ 
D. H. Ahrend Company, Inc........ 325 E. 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
The Conneliy Organization........ 304 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
MeeO BAGOOE GO, BB e ccc ccccccccecs 11 W. 32nd St., New York 1, N. Y. 
Graphic Letter Service.............. 62 W. 47th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Hooven Letters, Inc.............. 352 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


EMO LOtteP BOTVICS. 2c cccccccccccces 19 W. 44th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
The St. John Associates, Inc...... 71-79 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
MAILING LISTS 
Advertising Letter Service........ 508 Free Press Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. 
Bonomo Culture Institute.......... 1841 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 
D-R Special List Bureau...........ceeees 80 Broad St., Boston 10, Mass. 
0 ee ee 34 W. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Dunhill List Company.............. 565 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y 
Fisher-Stevens Service, Inc........ 345 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. 
EPCS TESST CCT TTT Tee 76 Ninth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
i Pv cccseseasseseeteaens 145 E. 53rd St., New York 22, N. Y 
WE MNS 6. 6.66 cbc ccdecacesceons 215 Fourth Ave., New York 3, : Y 
ee te oe e gaa 25 W. 45th St., ‘New York 19, + 2 
Mosely Selective List Service.......... 38 Newbury St., Boston 16, jheen 
Ohio Motor List Company.............. 410 Market St., Zanesville, Ohio 
W. S. Ponton, Inc...... 635 Avenue of the Americas, New York 11, N. Y. 
METERED MAIL EQUIPMENT 
lL I Se ee ee ee Stamford, Connecticut 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS 


Appleton Coated Paper COoMmpany..........cccccccccccees Appleton, Wis. 
The Champion Paper & Fibre Company................ Hamilton; Ohio 
BE I GI cg bc ccccccccnccceccceeceetoaeees Erie, Penna. 
International Paper Company...... 220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Ree: ED Gt II oo ocak cccccccencccecoseoses Fitchburg, Mass. 
The Mead Corporation.............. 220 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
FPF FTT TTC CCT TT ETT Housatonic, Mass. 
Strathmore Paper Company...........cceeeeeees West Springfield, Mass. 
PLATES 
ee 2 Main St., Bridgeport 1, Conn. 
Tru-Tone Multilith Plates, Inc........ 39 Water St., New York 4, N. Y. 
PRINTERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 
ey ee dc cc ctacceceeeates 30 Irving Place, New York 3, N. Y. 
Haymes Elthemreamm CO., ERG... ccccccccceccccecs Siiver Spring, Maryland 
The E. F. Schmidt Company...... 3420 W. Capitol Dr., Milwaukee 9, Wis. 


Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp. .274 N. Goodman St., Rochester 7. N. Y. 


PRINTING EQUIPMENT 


Harris-Seybold Company............ 4510 E. T7ist St., Cleveland 5, Ohio 
Rapid Roller Company............ Federal at 26th St., Chicago, Illinois 
SCRAPBOOKS 
Re ee ES cc ce casaeweesewns 131 W. 53rd St., New York 19, N. Y. 


SEALING & MAILING MACHINES 
Seal-O-Matic Machine Mfg. Co....225 Varick St., New York 14, N. Y. 


STENCIL ADDRESSING — CUTTING 


A, Sc 5 5 ntnntesescetenedeeees 24 S. Grove St., Freeport, N. Y. 
TYPE FACES 
American Type Founders Sales Corporation............ Elizabeth, N. J. 
TYPEWRITERS 
VORIOTOREE . ccccccecees 333 Avenue of the Americas, New York 14, N. Y. 
TYPOGRAPHERS 
King Typographic Service, Inc...... 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 





A NEW REPORTER SERVICE 


Above is a sample of a new Directory Service now available to producers and suppliers of Direct 


Mail. For this first sample we’ve simply taken the advertisers in this issue. 


should grow . . 


to four or five or more pages. . 


This Directory 


giving the readers of the magazine a constant 


source of reference on where to get the services and products needed most. 


Send insertion orders to THE REPORTER OF Direct Mait ADVERTISING, 17 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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MORE SHORT NOTES 


with wide distribution in Mexico, Central 
and South America. On his many trips 
south, John Maher has picked up infor- 
mation of great value to U.S. exporters 
and manufacturers, and the booklet con- 
denses this information . . . covering such 
subjects as the number of languages 
needed; writing for translation; prepara- 
tion of Direct Mail; catalog requirements; 
special appeals necessitated by differences 
in culture, etc. 


The following points on letter writing 
are typical of the worth while material 
in this” booklet: 


1. Long letters will pull more orders 
and inquiries than short letters, provided 
their length is justified by reader interest. 
Your readers are far away; they will not 
be called upon by your salesmen nor can 
they call you up on the phone to ask 
questions you forgot to answer in your 
letter. Make your letters as comprehensive 
and as long as necessary to tell the whole 
story. 


2. When a letter pulls exceptionally 
well, a repeat mailing a month or two 
months later will often bring better re- 
turns than an entirely new letter. In the 
repeat, a colored memorandum sheet of 
small size may be tipped-on to emphasize 
the importance of immediate action, or to 
stress the value of the offer. 


3. Trick mailings to a foreign list of 
names should be avoided. They are con- 
fusing, and usually attract attention to 
the vehicle rather than to the sales story. 
Standard mailings are the safest bet. 


Sid d 


© A NEW WRINKLE for getting a mail- 
ing list in a hurry was tried successfully 
by a Jackson Heights (N.Y.) furniture 
store. There was a bad fire in the block 
in which the store was located, and the 
owner wanted to have a fire sale, but 
didn’t know exactly when the mess could 
be cleaned up ... or how many of his 
neighbors would be interested. So he put 
a sign on the front of the store announcing 
that a sale would be held in the future 
and he asked the housewives of the 
neighborhood to sign their names and 
addresses on a pad below the sign if they 
were interested in receiving an announce- 
ment of when the sale would be held. At 
one time there was a line more than a 
block long .. . neighborhood women who 
were Waiting to sign their names as good 
Direct Mail prospects for a furniture fire 
sale. 


Sid d 


® WHO’S WHO IN AMERICA uses a 
clever scheme to let the recipient of a 
follow-up letter know what has gone be- 
fore. Most of the letters issued by The 
A. N. Marquis Company, Chicago 11, 
Illinois (publishers of Who’s Who) are 
four page lithographed affairs because it 
is necessary to give so much information 
and to include illustrative material. The 
follow-up is made much more valuable 


Td 


to the recipient by attaching a miniature 
reproduction of the previous letter. Min- 
iature measure 34% x 5 inches folded, and 
is still readable. 


, a 8 a 


® ALWAYS ENJOY READING THE 
SORTING TABLE, ofhcial magazine of 
the British Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation. The Summer 1947 issue contained 
a complete transcript of the Direct Mail 
Department of the first post-war adver- 
tising conference, held in England during 
May. Our English friends are having a 
lot of hard, nuts to crack ... but they are 
making every effort to crack them. At the 
annual meeting, our old friend Arthur 
Chadwick was elected chairman to suc- 
ceed retiring Charles R. Watson. Fifty- 
one new members were received during 
the year. The present membership of the 
B.D.M.A.A. is 206. E. Symes Bond is 
editor of The Sorting Table, which 
incidentally, now takes advertising. 
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® THE HOTEL LASSEN in Wichita, 
Kansas has a clever, personalized pro- 
motion stunt. At least, Herman Herst, 
Jr., of Shrub Oak, Westchester County, 
New York (the postage stamp expert) 
who was visiting in Wichita thought it 
was clever and sent us a sample. While 
visiting there one of the local daily papers 
had occasion to run Herman’s picture 
with a short story about his visit. The 
next day he received an attractive two 
color folder measuring 342 x 7% inches 
from the Hotel Lassen. The cover bore 
the wording, “Congratulations ... we are 
pleased to see You in print, but...” In- 
side the folder was a clipping of the news 
item... with a good tie-in story offering 
the services of the hotel to the publicized 
person. 


Ssadd 


® CLIFF JOHNSON of 1908 North Key- 
stone, Chicago, Illinois, sends an airmail, 
special delivery letter ribbing Harrie Bell 
and this reporter for a “serious” error on 
the cover of the July REPORTER. The 
error: Harrie forgot to include a mail 
box on the Williamsburg house he drew. 
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® SIGMUND SAMETH, who will be 
remembered for a number of good Direct 
Mail stories in The Saturday Evening 
Post and other publications, now located 
at 2 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
tells us that he will soon issue an “Art 
Buyer’s Annual” which will be free of 
charge to anyone who asks for it on their 
business letterhead. His directory will 
contain listings of hundreds of artists 
with reproductions of their work. 


a a 


© THE REPORTER has been doing a lot 
of snooping lately to find out what’s going 
on in Department Store Direct Mail. 


That’s one field which was very dormant.- 4 


during the war. The National Retail Dry 
Goods Association may make a survey 
for us or with us. Sam Cohen, sales 
manager of Lit Brothers, Philadelphia, 
tells us their efforts are concentrated on 
making statement inserts pay off. Also 
working on a series of letters for re- 
opening charge accounts. The private 
sale is still a moot question. Ben Posen 
of Hochschild, Kohn & Company, Balti- 
more, recently sent us interesting series 
of rotogravure booklets on special promo- 
tions. Latest N.R.D.G.A. figures show 
very low percentage of Department Store 
advertising budget going into Direct Mail 
... but figures on way up. Anyone having» 
helpful information on retail store Direct 
Mail ... please send to THE REPOR- 
TER. One of these days we'll try to give 
you a complete report. The case history 
speech by Mrs. Elizabeth Kennard Theall 
of Neiman Marcus Company, Dallas, at 
the D.M.A.A. Convention should uncover 
a lot of valuable information. 
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® NEW DIRECTORIES with valuable 
list sources are appearing rapidly, now 
that war time changes have levelled off. 
Tops among current revivals... the 1947 
“Industrial Directory of New Jersey”. 
Cross classified with paper stock of dif- 
ferent colors ... lists 12,500 manufac- 
turers with addresses, products, executive 
personnel, number of employees and tele- 
phone numbers. Also classifies more than 
3500 products and shows tax and insur- 
ance rates, population statistics and trans- 
portation facilities. The 906-page, 7 x 10 
inch directory sells for $10.00. Published 
by William Rubel, 400-38th St., Union 
City, New Jersey. 
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® ANOTHER DIRECTORY worth men- 
tion... a new 52-page “Public Opinion 
Service Book”. It catalogs the directories 
and sources of lists in practically every 
classification of business ... so that the 
name seeker can find all the channels of 
communication for activating advertising, 
Direct Mail, research and public relations 
programs. Compiled and distributed by 
Public Relations Foundation, Inc., 426 
Investment Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 
Free to members of Foundation. A modest 
fee for others. 
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® IF ANYONE LEAVES the D.M.A.A. 
Convention in Cleveland without “getting 
acquainted” it will be their own introvert 
fault. Harry Porter and his hard-work- 
ing vice chairman Harry Berle of the 
Direct Mail Service Company have 
organized sure-fire entertainment and re- 
ception committees. The Thursday eve- 
ning (23rd) get-together ought to end all 
complaints that it’s hard to get acquainted 
at a D.M.A.A. Convention. 
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GET THIS SERVICE STORY FOR 
FACTS ABOUT DIRECT ADVERTISING 


You need new direct mail tools, new sales techniques 
to buck heightened competition. 


Your tried and true mailadvertising is now outmoded 
by the swing to buyer's markets. 


You're about to launch a new product or service. 


You need direct mail service that assumes full respon- 
sibility and crystalizes your basic thoughts into resultful 


ideas. 
cn 
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HICKEY - MURPHY - ST. GEORGE, INC. 


Creative Direct Mail Advertising 
2 WEST FIFTY-SIXTH STREET-NEW YORK 19 N. Y.- CIRCLE 6-8737 





KEEPING AN EYE TO THE FUTURE 


The efforts we put into meeting current paper 
needs are only part of the story of Interna- 
tional’s activities. Equally important, we keep 
the future in mind—analyzing tomorrow’s pa- 
per needs as well. 

Our organization can therefore plan ahead 
in preparing raw materials in the great wood- 
lands. Likewise, our research men and techni- 
cians are guided as to the direction their work 
shall take. Paper machines, too, can be sched- 
uled far in advance for the desired production. 

All along the line of manufacture and 
supply — including our sales staffs and distrib- 
utors —this “‘eye to the future” attitude pre- 


vails. The kind of planning that considers now 
and the future is all-essential to the require- 
ments of the millions who depend on paper 
and its products. International Paper Company, 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

















